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being 4 NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


of the R ee Sees 
E trust that before these pages are in our readers’ 
bands the national anxiety in regard to Mafeking 
ELD, DD, will be over. As we write, however, the one thing in 
. men’s minds is the fate of Mafeking. It is indeed no exaggera- 

n Life, tion to say that the first thought of all, men, women, and 
children, when they wake and tne last when they go to sleep 
is—Will Mafeking be able to hold out? That the gallant 
Profeswr defenders of the beleaguered town will hold their own till 
“a relief comes is our firm belief, and certainly all the news we 
receive points that way. To begin with, it is clear that the 
WORTH, Boers made a desperate attempt to storm Mafeking on 
bid, each, Saturday last, but that they failed and lost a hundred men, 
ig the chiefly prisoners, including Commandant Eloff, President 
. New Kruger’s grandson. ‘That is good in itself, but still better 
‘ because it shows that the Boers believe that help is near. 
; They never attack a place which they think they can take 
bie without an attack. An assault with them means that they 
.UPRED realise that their chance of capturing a position is almost gone. 
The next good indication is the fact that the Boers report a 
battle with the southern relieving force at Kraaipan, forty 
miles to the south of the town. The Boers do not say who 





RET won the battle, though they report the capture of a war corre- 

, BS spondent. But if they could telegraph that fact they could 

iat sarely have telegraphed “ glorious victory.” The inference is 
obvious. 

R. Since we last wrote Lord Roberts has made another great 


Ilus stride in his advance. On Sunday the Government published a 
telegram from him announcing that he had occupied Kroonstad, 
thatthe Boers had fled from their strongly entrenched positions, 
Rey, and that Mr. Steyn had transferred the Free State capital to 
cloth Heilbron. Since then Lord Roberts has paused to concen- 
trate his troops at this excellent strategic position, and to 
get up supplies, but during the pause the surrender of the 
Free Staters has been going on steadily. In the other parts 
of the theatre of war the news is equally good. General 
Baller has, by a well-executed flank movement, driven the 
‘ous Boers out of their formidable entrenched positions on the 
Biggarsberg, has already reoccupied Glencoe, Dundee, and 
Newcastle, and before long we doubt not that we shall 
hear of him at Laing’s Nek. In the south-east of the Free State 
General Rundle has been steadily clearing the country of 
“7 the Boers. He is already at Ladybrand, and before long we 
shall hear of him at Bethlehem and Harrismith. 


bh has 





Meantime, General Hunter has executed an important move- 
ment in the West. He has moved up the north bank of the 
Vaal to Christiana, and has thus been the first of our 
generals to hoist the British flag in Transvaal territory. 
Methuen at the same time is moving along the soath side of 
the river. In dealing elsewhere with the duration of the 
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war we have attempted to suggest the general idea of 
Lord Roberts’s movements,—which is a triple advance on 
Johannesburg by the three railway lines which run south 
from that city. If our view is correct, General Hunter is 
moving on Klerksdorp, which is the terminus of the western- 
most of these three railways. When he gets there each of the 
three columns—7.c., those of Roberts, Buller, and Hunter— 
will be astride of a railway leading directly to Johannesburg. 
What Hunter will do for rolling stock is a puzzling question, 
but he is a man of great resource. 


The second ballots for the municipality of Paris were taken 
on Sunday, and resulted in a complete victory for the 
Nationalists, who have now a majority of three in the Hétel 
de Ville. They threaten great things when the Exhibition 
closes, and meanwhile are adoring Colonel Marchand, the 
hero of Fashoda, and urging the Opposition in the Chamber 
to overthrow the Government. The Government, however, ig 
not disposed to be overthrown, and is comforted by the 
reflection that in the provinces the Republicans have gained 
one hundred and four municipalities and lost only fifteen. It 
is, of course, not pleased at the elevation of what is really a 
flag of insurrection at the Hotel de Ville, but it confides in 
the Army, in the rural population, and in the total absence 
of any considerable leader on the Nationalist side. Its 
gravest danger is from defections within the Republican ranks 
in the Chamber, which is choked with men who think that they 
ought to be Ministers, and would be but that somebody else 
is in power. 


The municipal elections in Paris have been marked by a 
bizarre incident. The Comtesse de Martel, a lady of fifty 
who for the last thirty years has been a popular novelist 
under the name of “Gyp,” declares that on the night of 
Friday week she was leaving a political meeting when she 
was invited to call on a Nationalist friend. She obeyed, was 
placed in a cab and driven into a remote suburb, where she 
was locked up in an isolated house and told to wait. She got 
out of the window, climbed a palisade seven feet high, and 
after long wanderings, during which she pulled and ate three 
carrots, she met a dowanier who conducted her into Paris. 
The police cannot find the house, carrots are not grown near 
Paris at this time, and the lady is so fanatic a Nationalist 
that the whole story is discredited. Her own theory is that 
she was carried off, presumably in Jew interest, to prevent her 
interference in the elections, but two other theories also find 
favour. One is that she invented the whole story in order to 
create a sensation, and the other is that she is writing a 
novelette with an abduction in it, that she arranged the little 
drama to increase the actuality of her description, and that 
while “escaping ” it occurred to her that she might use her 
carefully arranged adventure for a political end. The third 
theory may be true or false, but it fits the facts best. 


There are the usual signs of unrest in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and in Bulgaria in particular something is going on—a sort 
of peasant war apparently—about which the Government 
enforces silence, but there should be no serious eruption. It 
has been known for some time past that Austria and Russia 
had a secret understanding intended to secure peace within 
the Peninsula, and this has at length been officially acknow- 
ledged. On Saturday last the Emperor-King informed the 
“Delegations” —the joint Committee from Austria and 
Hungary which controls foreign affairs—that he had “an 
uninterrupted understanding with the Czar as to all ques- 
tions affecting the Near East,’ and on the following day 
Count Goluchowski repeated his Majesty’s statement with 
additions, even styling the agreement “a valuable comple- 
ment to the close alliance of the Monarchy with Germany 
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and Italy.” He proceeded to say that the Dual Government | Court thus constituted will, of course, be in fact th 
regretted the war in South Africa, but “considered that the | of Lords sitting under another name. But as there j 
ehance of friendly intervention was altogether excluded.” | deal in a name we hope that the Bill making the 
He denied altogether that the rules of neutrality had been | peerages will contain a clause declari 
broken—a reference to the great purchases of horses in Hun- | legislation the jurisdiction of the Jud 
gary—and obviously thought the prospects of general peace | in all cases be exercised by the Court known as t 
fairly good. Nevertheless, he asked for more money for the | Lords, and adding that in order to prevent dela 
Army on the ground that armaments were increasing on | bers of the Court known as the House of Lord 
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every side. He does not differ in this from all other | two divisions, one to hear English, Scotch, and Trish a 


Ministers in Europe, whose speeches might be all con-|and one to exercise the jurisdiction of the Judici 
densed into the advice, “There will be peace everywhere, so | mittee. Such a clause would not require any ela 


keep your powder dry.” 


The “piety” of President Kruger, though probably 
genuine, is not, it appears, of the kind which kills out super- 
stition. He trusts in the Lord, but nevertheless consults 
soothsayers. One of them, a lad, whose prediction, it is said, 
has made a deep impression upon the Boers, tells him that 
Pretoria will fall, that peace will be made on June 14th, and 
that he himself will die three months after that event. A 
Cassandra usually turns up just before a great defeat, but in 
this instance the young Dutch seer probably had his instruc- 
tions. There is a party among the burghers who think that 
the President’s obstinacy is ruining their fortunes, which are 
invested in mines and public works, and they very cleverly 
try to work on Mr. Kruger’s mind on its weakest side. The 
fact that if your seer is worth anything you cannot avert 
the fate he foretells never seems to strike the curious, who 
when told by the Cagliostro of the hour that they must die, 
immediately take pills. 


The news from Coomassie is gloomy, though not quite 
intelligible. The Governor of the Gold Coast is still shut up 
there, all the tribes apparently having risen, and is in such 
straits that he is credited by the latest accounts with a plan 
for breaking out at any hazard, and cutting his way through 
to the coast. He is, however, probably in ignorance of the 
columns, three, as we gather, of five hundred men each, which 
are moving to his relief, and which may prove too strong for 
the ill-armed natives. There is no reason for despair yet, 
though there is for abandoning our ridiculous policy of hold- 
ing West Africa without regular force enough to make local 
risings even dangerous. If we have soldiers the natives will 
help us ; if not, not. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Chamberlain introduced 
the Australian Commonwealth Bill in a speech so lucid 
and so well constructed that it may be said without 
exaggeration to be the clearest and most effective presenta- 
tion of a Bill made to the House of Commons during the 
present generation. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, was more 
copious and more detailed, but with him the splash and spray 
of the verbal torrent too often obscured the shape of the 
waterfall and left a sense of mist and confusion. Mr, 
Chamberlain, we are glad to note, laid down at the very 
beginning of bis speech the great Whig principle which is 
the corner-stone of the Empire,—namely, that the tie with our 
Colonies is a voluntary one. ‘“ We recognise once and for all 
that our relations with them depend entirely on their free will 
and consent.” Mr. Chamberlain then went on to explain 
that only in one particular did the Government propose to 
alter the Bill received from Australia,—z.e., in the excision of 
the clause forbidding appeals to the Queen in Council as 
regards the interpretation of the Constitution. In making 
this amendment to the Bill they were not, however, show- 
ing any disrespect to Australia, and he named various 
authorities to show that Australia was by no means unani- 
mous in demanding the abolition of appeals, and that it was 
indeed probable that the majority of the people were in favour 


al Com: 


: : : borate dis. 
cussion, and would get rid of the term “ Judicial Committee” 


and the squalid room in Whitehall,—the two chief sources of 
discontent, 





We regret to say that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
met Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal in a somewhat captious 
spirit. He was, of course, perfectly within his rights jg 
arguing that the best plan would be to assent to the Bill just 
as it stands, but it was monstrous to declare that the Govern. 
ment were “in effect, but not in intention, giving an Open re- 
buff and flouting the representations of the delegates of the 
people.” That is the kind of “heady” language which a manin 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s position has no business to 
employ. Mr. Haldane’s speech was conceived in a very diffey. 
ent spirit, and showed a sense of statesmanship and responsgi« 
bility. He was strongly in favour of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal for the whole Empire, but he did not altogether 
approve of the way in which Mr. Chamberlain had met the 
difficulty before him. We have dealt with the whole question 
elsewhere, and will only add here that we greatly hope that 
Professor Dicey’s compromise may in the end be accepted, 
Let the Bill, to begin with, put appeals on the same footing 
as in the case of Canada, but let the Australian Parliament 
have full power to regulate the whole subject of appeals, 


On Tuesday Mr. Samuel Smith called attention to “tho 
low class of plays now exhibited in some of the theatres,” 
and moved that a stricter supervision was needed “ alike in 
the interest of the public and the theatrical profession.” Mr, 
Smith declared that the class of play had been degenerating, 
and that pieces were played now that fifty years ago would 
have been condemned as grossly immoral. With the spirit 
of Mr. Smith’s appeal against depravity and suggestiveness we 
have every sympathy, but we cannot because of that sympathy 
fail to notice his exaggeration and want of common-sense, 
You can hardly find any period between this and the Restora. 
tion in which the age was not declared to be degenerating in 
morals, and the stage accused of getting more and more 
impure. The complaint is as universal as that about the 
degeneracy of modern servants, which Shakespeare himself 
echoed. Mr. Smith was equally ‘‘ moving in worlds unrealised” 
when he talked of our American friends being scandalised by 
our “sensuous and indelicate modes of dressing.” Asa matter 
of fact, American ladies are quite as much inclined to décollets 
dresses as are Englishwomen of the same class, while the 
notion that the conventional evening dress of women in the 
richer classes encourages immorality is preposterous rubbish, 


Mr. Birrell in the course of the debate talked excellent 
good sense when he declared that nothing that the House 
could do would prevent people liking objectionable plays. 
The only effective plan was for people to determine that 
when they heard an objectionable joke at the theatre 
they would not laugh at it. This is, of course, only a whin- 
sical, but none the less striking, way of stating the old 
truth that a healthy public opinion is the only cure for foul- 
ness in literature or on the stage. Mr. Birrell also declared, 





of maintaining this link of Empire as it was maintained in 


the case of Canada. 


Mr. Chamberlain was, however, not content with a mere 


non possumus. ‘The Government propose, pending 


the 


formation of an Imperial Court of Appeal which shall em- 
brace the jurisdiction of both the House of Lords and the 


Judicial Committee, to appoint for a term of seven years 


four 


new Lordsof Appeal in Ordinary—i.e., .ife-Peers with salaries 
of £6,000 a year—one from Canada, one from Australasia, one 
from South Africa, and one from India, who shall be mem- 


bers of the Oourt which will try Colouial appeals. 





The 


what is, we believe, absolutely true, that things instead of 
getting worse are getting better. The whole debate was, no 
doubt, a very futile one, and in many ways irritating, and 
yet we cannot, in spite of the wrong-headedness displayed, 
find it in our hearts to be sorry that the English House of 
Commons still contains representatives of the Puritans. The 
Paritans made plenty of mistakes, but even when most un- 
practical they were sound at heart, and one is glad to see 
their spirit survive into the days which, in spite of Mr 
Smith, we do not believe are really degenerate. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking to his com 
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: : esday night, repudiated with indignation 
si oe agations that he had impeded our military 
- a by refusals to supply the requisite funds. All 
oe ee persons, of course, knew these stories to be 
og it. was, we think, wise in the present case to give 
peed duties denial. In truth, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
a a as much as any Minister for the successful prosecu- 
~ it the war, for he has by his skilfal financial arrange- 
a supplied the vast sums required without imposing an 
par burdenon the taxpayer. When dealing with the future, 
his words were full of good sense. He was prepared to assent, 
necessary, to farther expenditure on the Navy, but he 
thought that we do not need any increase in the Regular 
\rmy. The better plan was to increase the numbers and 
efficiency of the Militia and Volunteers. 





At the end of his speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
jealt with the question of old-age pensions and the 
difficulties surrounding it. We wish he would consider 
this point. Why should not every man who has served 
his country (1) in the Regular Army; (2) in the Militia 
and a Militia Reserve; (3) in the Volunteers and a 
Volunteer Reserve, be entitled at the age of sixty to an 
old-age pension of seven shillings a week, plus, of 
course, any other pension earned by him? That would bea 
great inducement to recruiting. A man when he is young, as 
experience shows, will not put down actual money to buy an 
old-age pension, but if he could effect that insurance against 
old age by serving in the Militia or Volunteers, we believe 
that the thought of the old-age pension would often turn the 
scale when he was balancing between joining or not joining 
a Militia regiment or a Volunteer corps, 


The Liberal Union Club gave on Wednesday night a 
dinner to Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain, who was in the 
chair, spoke of Mr. Balfour in words which were evidently 
heartfelt, and which were, in our opinion, in no way exaggerated. 
When he spoke of Mr. Balfour’s “transparent sincerity and sim- 
plicity of character, and his generosity to his opponents, and 
his chivalrous loyalty to his friends,” he said no more than 
thetruth. Itis highly significant that Mr. Chamberlain went 
on to declare that Mr. Balfour’s colleagues “ find it a privilege 
to work with him and would find it an honour to serve under 
him.” But for this, the various speeches of Mr. Balfour, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Halsbury, though eloquent, 
were a little conventional, as is hardly avoidable at a function 
primarily meant to be congratulatory. It was clear, however, 
that the fusion of the two elements in the Unionist party in 
matters of opinion is now practically complete, though doubtless 
the two organisations may remain for some time yet. Mr, 
Balfour declared that whenever any differences of opinion 
have occurred in the Unionist party during the last fourteen 
years, they have never followed or corresponded with the 
cleavage between Liberal Unionists and Tories, but have 
invariably run across both sections. All who know anything 
of the working of the alliance will entirely confirm Mr. 
Balfour’s statement in this respect. 


The bulletins of the week from America are full of references 
to the Boer mission, none of them of any particular value, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the admission of the New York Sun, their especial 
friend, that “intervention is a dream.” The reception has 
not been especially cordial, those prominent in it being all 
Trish; and it seems to be agreed on all hands that nothing 
will be done, though the Democrats will conciliate the Irish 
voters by speeches on the Boer side. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, will not make even that concession, and the 
delegates will be welcomed at Washington only as “ distin- 
guished strangers.” They themselves are clearly losing 
heart. They at first talked of offering the Union a Pro- 
tectorate over the Dutch Republics, which were to be 
admitted as States; but as this excited ridicule, they 
now only say that “they have very large powers.” The 
most ominous sign of all for their cause is that they no 
longer promise victory, but only pledge their countrymen, if 
defeated, to rise in insurrection by and by,—a threat which 
will be remembered when the arrangements for disarmament 
come to be made. It should not, however, influence us much. 
“ Wait till to-morrow” is the natural menace of the defeated 
side, 





We recommend all who are interested in the formation of 
rifle clubs or the opening of village ranges to procure the 
leaflets relating to the proposed “ Victoria League” reprinted 
from the East Anglian Daily News of February 17th, 19th, 
and 20th. No. Ill. in particular contains a quantity of 
valuable information about the Swiss system, under which 
rifle-shooting has become a national pastime. There every 
village has its rifle range, and under the Federal Law the 
parish is obliged to provide and keep up the range, while all 
the arrangements for practice, matches, the military course, 
&c., are managed by a Parish Committee. Soldiers shoot 
their annual course at the village range near their homes, 
and rifle meetings and matches between villages or cantons are 
constantly held, in which all classes join, whilst the women 
and children look on. It is interesting to know that the 
ranges seldom exceed three hundred metres (three hundred 
and twenty-eight yards), the assumption being that if a man 
can get to know his rifle and shoot straight at this range, he 
will on occasion make good practice at longer distances. We 
are glad to learn that representatives of the War Office have 
recently visited Switzerland with a view to reporting ex- 
haustively on the Swiss system, in which rifle clubs are a part 
of the military organisation. 





Mr. Julian Ralph, the American war correspondent, contri- 
butes an interesting analysis of British valour to Monday's 
Daily Mail. He admits its terrible costliness, but in view of 
its proved efficiency as a substitute for defective strategy and 
its capacity of discounting enormous odds and transforming 
failure into success, he concludes that he would not go into a 
war without it, and to confirm his view quotes the testimony 
of a foreign Military Attaché:—“I always thought the Turk 
was the finest soldier in the world, but—leaving out your 
cavalry, which have not done so well—I shall always say that 
there is no other army to compare with the British. For 
courage, dash, staying power, discipline, and all that makes 
for success with an army, there is no other like it.” Mr. 
Ralph’s description of the Boer asa hunter rather than ¢ 
warrior is no doubt true in the main, but we think he hardly 
does justice to our opponents in denying them courage. The 
attempt to storm the British positions at Ladysmith on 
January 6th was conceived and carried out with the greatest 
audacity and persistence. 





The Extremists in the Italian Chamber appear determined 
to make Parliamentary government impossible. The new 
rules of procedure invest the President with ample powers to 
prevent obstruction of the ordinary kind, but the Socialists 
and fanatic Radicals declare they will never obey them, and 
when any Motion is made arrest business by singing 
Revolutionary hymns. The President, instead of moving 
their expulsion, and, if necessary, disfranchisement by statute, 
adjourns the sitting, and when it recommences so does the 
disorder. According to the Times correspondent, the King 
has now authorised a Dissolution, but it is by no means 
certain that the disorderly will not all be returned. In that 
event direct and severe punishment for disorder must be 
resorted to, or the Constitution suspended. 


The reports of the Indian Famine grow ever worse. The 
number now being relieved by the State has risen to five 
million seven hundred thousand, a total beyond all prece- 
dents, and the long endurance of want is telling on the 
capacity of the people to resist disease. In special camps 
both cholera and fever are making terrible ravages. Lord 
Curzon has earnestly contradicted a report that the worst 
of the famine is past, and begs that all aid that can be given 
shall be forthcoming at once. There are strong rumours, 
even, of a Parliamentary grant-in-aid, though these may be 
incorrect, such a precedent, which would prevent subscrip- 
tions in future, being regarded with grave alarm. The supply 
of rain will not be accurately known till June, and even if it 
is a full one there is even in India an interval of months 
between sowing and reaping. We repeat that the most 
urgent necessity is to help the poor people to replace their 
cattle, without which they will have in autumn no means of 
cultivation, and in winter no firing. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_a——_- 


THE DURATION OF THE WAR. 


S we write, with the fate of Mafeking still trembling in 
the balance, the chief thought in every man’s 
mind is, Will they be able to hold out,—shall we be able to 
say that in no single case did the Boers take any of the 
towns that we defended and they attacked? After that 
what people are thinking about most is the duration of the 
war. How long is it going to last? Of course no man 
can possibly answer this question definitely, but what is 
possible is to consider some of the data on which the 
answer depends. One can say something about the factors 
in the problem, though one cannot solve it. The first thing 
to be noted is the nature of Lord Roberts’s advance. 
During the past week Lord Roberts’s strategic intention 
has become clear, and a very wonderful intention it is. 
Unless we are mistaken, the following is the idea of Lord 
Roberts’s operations. To begin with, his first objective is 
not Pretoria, but Johannesburg, the great deserted city 
where, without pitching a tent or building a hut, forty 
thousand men can be housed without any previous 
work, Johannesburg supplies quarters and a base for 
@ great army ready-made in a manner offered by no 
other place in the world, for nowhere else will you 
find houses in repair and all the plant of a great city, 
and yet no inhabitants. But once at Johannesburg 
the taking of Pretoria is comparatively easy. From 
a base so excellent Lord Roberts can at his leisure 
make his arrangements for investing the capital. But 
there is yet another reason for making Johannesburg 
the first objective. Look at a good map of South Africa 
and find Johannesburg. You will note at once that three 
lines of railway ray out to the South from Johannesburg 
like the arms of a starfish. One stretches due south, one 
south-east, and one south-west. But at this moment there 
is a British general with a British army at a point about 
one hundred and twenty miles down two of these lines. 
Lord Roberts is at Kroonstad with the main army on 
the line that runs due south. General Buller is at New- 
castle on the south-east line with the Natal force. These 
facts are, of course, already patent. What will, we trust, 
be no less patent before long is that General Hunter has 
reached Klerksdorp, the terminus of the line of railway 
which runs south-west from Johannesburg, and forms the 
westernmost arm of the starfish. But if and when we have 
three forces ready to move up these three lines of rail 
which all converge on Johannesburg, the difficulties of 
the Boers in the matter of opposing our entry into the 
Outlanders’ city will be very great. It is said that they 
mean to hold the line of the Klip River, which runs, as it 
were, in front of the south face of Johannesburg. But 
this position, though excellent if it were only necessary to 
oppose Lord Roberts’s advance up the main line, would 
leave the road open for Hunter’s advance on the west, 
and Buller’s on the east flank. At the same time it is 
quite possible that there may be collected at Mafeking, 
converted from a beleaguered city into a place of arms, 
a force which will be able to threaten Johannesburg from 
yet another side. The force relieving Mafeking numbers 
some three thousand men, and there are one thousand 
in ‘Mafeking itself, and Colonel Plumer has yet another 
thousand hovering close by. The relief of Mafeking 
ought therefore to mean, in addition to the defeat of the 
investment, the presence of a force of some five thousand 
men on the Boer flank. Our supposition as to the triple 
advance by the three lines of rail that concentrate at 
Johannesburg may of course prove unfounded, but it may 
be pointed out in support of it that a line runs due west 
from Kroonstad in the direction of Klerksdorp, and to 
within some thirty miles of that place, and that there- 
fore intercommunication between the bases of the three 
columns could easily be maintained. Buller, as soon as 
the Drakensberg is clear of Boers, could communicate 
with Lord Roberts by means of the line between Harrismith 
and Bethlehem, and Hunter with Lord Roberts by the Vier 
Fontein route to the West. 
But if we are right in thinking that this triple advance 
on Johannesburg will make it impossible for the Boers to 
make a stand south of Johannesburg, we ought before 





| of our entry into Johannesburg, or, at any rate, of th 


town being well within our reach. But, i : 
this does not show that the further amen he said 
will be short. Suppose the Boers do not make a Pe 
stand even at Pretoria, but keep always trekkir : 
away in front of us, and so compel us to follow the 
into the heart of Africa ;—what are we to do th 
We admit that if the Boers had indefinite land rs 
this prospect would be a very formidable one, Ther 
might play the part of will-o’-the-wisp with us for ont 
the North were not closed to them. But fortunately iti 
closed. General Carrington’s very efficient mounted for ; 
is waiting to head the Boers off if they should try to trek 
into Rhodesia. But it may be said that there still remain 
the West. Not so. The force at Mafeking which we i 
just mentioned can close whatever part of the West 
is not closed by want of food and water. There 
remains, then, only the country to the East in which the 
Boers can play the game of constant retirement. But 
here the ground, though large, is limited, and contained on 
the one hand by the Portuguese frontier, which the Boers 
dare not violate, as by doing so they would at once place 
Delagoa Bay at our disposal as a base for military action 
and on the other by Swaziland, where the natives are too 
hostile and too numerous to be treated as a negligible 
quantity. This means, then, that the only place the 
Boers will have to retire into will be the Lyden. 
berg district,—the mountainous region through the 
south of which the Delagoa Bay Railway runs. Here 
the Boers are said to have already accumulated vast 
stores of food and ammunition, and here very likely 
they will make a stand,—their backs being, as it were, 
against the wall. Here, then, is the unknown factor in 
calculating the duration of the war. How long will the 
Boers be able to hold out in the Lydenberg district? No 
one can, of course, answer this positively. It is only possible 
toguess. Personally we should think, but of course we may 
be utterly wrong, that the period will not be very Jong. 
Say the Boers are driven thither by the middle of July, we 
very much doubt their holding out in force for more than 
a couple of months. When once they see that the country 
is settling down without them, that the mines are begin. 
ning to be worked again in Johannesburg, and that Pre- 
toria is even resuming its old life, the bulk of the trekkers 
will, we believe, begin to hesitate. If at that moment a pro- 
clamation is issued saying that men who submit within a 
month will be allowed to return to their farms, but that 
if no submission takes place their farms will be considered 
to have been abandoned, and will be sold by auction, we 
cannot doubt that the remains of the Boer army will 
quickly melt away. The Boer is a hard man, but he does 
not die in the last ditch. He “treks” into another ditch 
if he can, but when that is impossible he gives up. 

Of course, all we have suggested may very easily be 
vitiated by a bad British disaster. We have written as 
if that would not happen, and we do not think it will, 
but if it did there might easily be a recrudescence of Boer 
enthusiasm which would bring new fighters out of the 
ground and greatly delay the war. We are reckoning on 
the Boers constantly falling back as we advance and 
manceuvre them out of their positions, and also constantly 
losing men by desertion, death, and disease. Assuming, 
then, that this process gocs on uninterrupted, we will hazard 
the guess that the war will be over by the end of October, 
will, in fact, have lasted one year. Possibly our calcula 
tions are entirely wrong and things will go much slower, 
or, again, much faster, —for that is by no means ——— 
but in any case no harm can be done by making the 
speculations we have attempted. 





THE NATIONALISTS OF FRANCE. 


E do not believe that Paris, just at present at all 

events, rules France. As we tried to explain last 
week, the conditions which gave the capital its ascend- 
ency have in great measure disappeared, and it has 
become the central city, instead of the governing city, of 
the French people. In these municipal elections all the 
great cities of France, as well as a large majority of the 
rural districts, have refused to follow its lead, Marseilles, 
in particular, so decidedly that the minority displayed 
the temper which has so often in French history preceded 
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2 Tati ists, and the appearance everywhere 
Paris by ee as act calor en name, am very 
« bie incidents, which statesmen all over Europe 
remarke ‘der with some care, and not without apprehen- 
will “ reat many important people will inquire, after 
si f Sunday’s second ballot and its result, a clear 
hearing OF Pthe Nationalists in the Hotel de Ville,—What 
ss Nationalists think they want, and whither are 
drifting? We should ourselves answer both these 
Oe a by saying that they drift towards a dictatorship 
ao sort, and that they will ask from the Dictator a 
pe policy which shall be, either through an aggres- 
ive diplomacy or @ successful war, formidable to the 
: t of the world. They represent, in fact, the wounded 
vanity of France. In Paris especially, but everywhere in 
classes large enough to be felt at the elections, there is an 
uneasy feeling that France is being outstripped, that the 
world is being shared without her permission, that Ger- 
many, England, America, and Russia are making great 
leaps forward, while France, which ought in all move- 
ments to be first, is only a looker-on. By what precise 
line of foreign policy this failure is to be remedied the 
Nationalists do not pretend to know, some of them crying 
for more colonies, some for more ships, some for defiance 
to Great Britain, and some for pressure on the Triple 
Alliance, while a few even say that there must be taxes 
on celibacy to increase the declining population ; but they 
all demand more “energy,” more display of the national 
strength, a diplomacy with more edge and nerve in its 
interferences. “Fashodasare to be made impossible.” The 
Nationalists are pining for a success abroad which shall 
reconcile them to themselves and Fraace, and in their 
efforts towards that end they drift towards a more avowedly 
military regime. If they saw a great soldier or fighting 
statesman in F'rance they would follow him to a man, with 
very little reference either to his opinions or to the 
remainder of his qualities. If, therefore, they obtained 
power they would be very dangerous, for they would make 
of every difference a quarrel, and stand ready to fight, 
not for a specific object or against a specific nation, but 
for the general improvement of the external position and 
prestige of France, which as they consider, with some 
justice, has never quite recovered the terrible blow of 
1871. They want her representative to be the person 
first consulted in every capital of the world. The people 
of France perceive this instinctively, and it is in part 
because the peasantry and most industrials outside Paris 
regard war with alarm,and would rather continue peaceably 
making money, and if possible increasing the “ fairness” 
of its distribution, that the majority still votes against 
Nationalism and for the Republic. 


While, however, we believe that an unsatisfied desire 
for greater consideration in the world lies at the very root 
of the new movement, we are bound to say that its chiefs 
give to it a somewhat different interpretation. The word 
they put forward in all their speeches, letters, and pro- 
grammes is “ patriotism,” by which they mean exclusive- 
ness. France, they say, must be governed exclusively for 
the benefit of Frenchmen. They have an idea, or profess 
to have an idea, that the present Government of France, 
and indeed most prominent politicians, are “too inter- 
national,’ and are habitually carried away by considera- 
tions of the good of the world, instead of considerations 
of the good of France. They prate, it is alleged, of 
moderation while everybody else is immoderate ; they pro- 
fess to object to expansion from dread of expense, but 
really from fear of the foreigner; and talking of free 
competition, they will not even secure that every contract 
shall be given irrespective of circumstances to “a child of 
France.” They want to put up a Chinese wall round 
their country, going even the length of asserting that the 
immigration from Spain, Italy, and Belgium, which sup- 
plies their frontier cities and many of their industries 
with much needed labour, is a positive injury to France. 
Being penetrated with the notion that the Jews are of all 
men the most international—which is true and false in a 
curious way, most Jews being, like colonists, at once in- 
tensely local and broadly cosmopolitan—they concen- 
trate their rage on them, and demand as a test of patriotism 
a readiness to expel that section of their guests. That 
dislike carries with it two consequences,—a readiness to 
believe that everybody is bribed, and a determination that 
Dreyfus shall be barred by a general amnesty from the 








chance of legally establishing his innocence. So fierce is 
this particular determination that a speech by M. Reinach 
insisting that there should be no amnesty is said to have 
brought the Nationalists thousands of votes, and to have 
led to that queer incident, the alleged “abduction ” of the 
Comtesse de Martel, better known as “Gyp.” The Anti- 
Dreyfus feeling, of course, carries with it a horror of any 
attack on the Army, even in the interests of justice, which 
is strengthened by the other feeling already mentioned, — 
that if the Army is not worthy of admiration, the eleva- 
tion of France to its natural position—viz., international 
primacy—will never again be secured. All Nationalists, 
again, are Protectionists, or, at least, ready to follow 
M. Méline, not so much from any economic theory as 
from a rooted dislike to see foreigners prosper through 
trade with France. There is, of course, besides all these 
moving impulses, a side-current of clerical feeling, result- 
ing in part, no doubt, from a permanent dislike of non- 
Catholics, which has survived in Frenchmen the decay of 
faith, as you will often see a dislike of certain “ worldly ” 
ideas survive in families which have quitted Quakerism, 
but in part, also, from the extreme unfairness which the 
Republic constantly betrays towards both religion and 
the priesthood. Nationalism seen from the inside 
may, therefore, be best defined as a product of 
Jingoism, Protectionism, militarism, and clericalism all 
working together to produce a scorn of the Republic. 
What the precise depth of this scorn may be, and what 
the area of the minority which feels it, it remains for the 
future to reveal. Our own impression is that both are 
exaggerated, that the Nationalists themselves are Celts in 
a mood of exasperation rather than a population with 
fixed convictions, and that the majority of Frenchmen, 
though rather tired of the bowrgeois “ plainness” of their 
central Executive, are content with the Republic, which 
gives them order and prosperity in exchange for heavy 
taxation, and by no means sure that a general overturn 
might not upset order and impair prosperity without 
giving them any relief from the tax-gatherer. Frenchmen 
in motion, however, wander far, and we have always 
admitted that the appearance of a real statesman or a 
trusted soldier on either side might alter the whole com- 
plexion of affairs. Only we are wholly unable to believe 
that such a leader has been found in the loud-voiced person 
—gentleman and man of culture though he be—whom 
Mirabeau would, we think, have nicknamed Masaniello- 
Lafayette- Dérouléde. 





THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
APPEALS PROBLEM. 


io Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of 

Commons on the Commonwealth Bill was excellent 
in tone and temper, and struck exactly the right note in 
its general declarations as to the right of Australia to be 
the arbiter of her own fate, we fear that the result of the 
action now proposed to be taken on the appeals question may 
not turn out to be the best possible in the existing circum- 
stances. After a careful consideration of the accessible 
facts, we think it probable that Mr. Chamberlain is right in 
assuming that the forbidding of constitutional appeals in 
the draft Bill was rather the result of accidental circum- 
stances than the deliberate and instructed opinion of the 
Australian people. We hold, that is, that the chief 
indications point to the fact that not only “the better 
opinion,” but the most numerous opinion, is in favour of 
keeping up the link of Empire supplied by the appeals to 
the Queen in Council. But while we hope and believe 
that this is the case, we do not wish to see the slightest 
compulsion placed on Australia’s wishes. If it should 
turn out, after all, that Australia really desires to snap 
this link, and sees no advantage in the possession of a 
judicial interpreter common to the whole Empire, then 
assuredly Australia must have her own way. We should 
regret the result, but it is absurd to say that Australia 
must drift away from the rest of the Empire, or that she 
would have half-cut the painter, or so forth, if the Bill 
were to pass as it stands. That is the language of exaggera- 
tion. Australia would, in our opinion, have failed to obtain 
for herself the best Constitution available, and would have 
failed also to do a useful piece of work for the consolida- 
tion of the Empire on the safest and freest lines, but that 
is the most that could be said against her action. As we 
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have often had occasion to say in regard to the mistaken 
fiscal policy of the Colonies, freedom is greater than Free- 
trade, s0 we say now that the principle of freedom is 
greater than the best possible system of constitutional 
interpretation. We would rather see Australia free to 
make even a bad and inefficient type of constitutional 
Tribunal—the Court proposed in the draft Bill is, of 
course, by no means that—than forced to accept the best 
ever devised by man: and remember we consider that 
the Judicial Committee is one of the best, owing to the 
fact that its absolute independence from all local influences 
allows it to turn a flood of dry light on all the constitu- 
tional questions that come before it. 


Put in its simplest form, our desire is that the appeal 
link should be retained in the case of Australia, but only 
at the wish of Australia. In these circumstances it seems 
to us that the great thing at the present moment is 
to avoid closing the door on the question. We do not 
want to see the denial of appeals made a fundamental 
point in the Constitution of Australia, as that, would 
be to commit the people of Australia to a course which, as 
far as we can see, the majority of them by no means in- 
tended. On the other hand, we do not wish to close the 
door in the other direction, and make it impossible for 
the people of Australia to interpret their Constitution 
solely by a local High Court without appeal, and to 
restrict other appeals, if it should prove their fixed desire 
to do so. Now, the best way of leaving the door open is 
that suggested by Professor Dicey. Let the Bill be passed 
in a form which will make the conditions of appeal in 
Australia exactly what they are in the case of Canada, 
but let words be added giving the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth the power of amending the Constitu- 
tion in respect to appeals, and of making any arrange- 
ments in regard to them that it thinks fit. In this 
way Australia will start with what is the recognised Im- 
perial system as to appeals in a Federation of Colonies, but 
will have power to alter that system if she desires so to do, 
We presume thatthe alterations requiredin the draft Bill in 
order thus to place the ultimate decision of the whole matter 
in the hands of the Federal Legislature would not be large, 
and certainly should not require any new Referendum. If 
Clause 74 were left out altogether, and if to the list of 
subjects over which the Australian Parliament has 
power to make laws were added “appeals to the Queen 
in Council,” the general scope of the Act would be en- 
larged, not contracted, and therefore no one in Australia 
could feel that he had consented to a measure which after 
his consent had been narrowed and curtailed. Yet at the 
same time the Australian Commonwealth would not start 
pledged to forbidding appeals, but would have a free 
hand, if it became dissatisfied with the existing system, 
to abolish or amend it. 


One of the chief arguments that can be used to sup- 
port this proposal for starting Australia on what the 
Mother-country conceives to be the right course, but at 
the same time leaving her free to diverge if and when 
she desires, is that even if the opposite proposal is adopted, 
there is always the risk of the Australian Parliament legis- 
lating on the subject of appeals and refusing to con- 
sider the subject ultra vires. Suppose that it should turn 
out after all that Australia is determined to interpret 
her own Constitution, and practically to cut off the 
right of private appeal, and that as the result of 
this determination a Bill forbidding appeals were 
to be passed in due form by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth. In such circumstances it cannot be 
seriously argued that the Governor would be instructed 
to veto the Bill, or that it would be first reserved 
and then vetoed at home, or disallowed. We all know, 
even it the Bill were legally entirely wJtra vires, that 
if it were passed in Australia and backed up by 
public opinion there, it would not be vetoed or dis- 
allowed by the Home Government, but would pass. 
If the refusal to allow one of the Australian Colonies to 
inake an exception as to the general principle on which 
the law of divorce is founded in the rest of the Empire 
could not be maintained, is it likely that we should 
attempt to withstand the will of united Australia in the 
matter of appeals? Whether the Australian Common- 


decision. In our opinion, Australia 

likely to accept the Imperial view as to a 
left free than if she is limited by restrictio 
be maintained. If that part of the 

tion which is jealous of even the appe 
control feels that control has been exercised they will 
deem it necessary without further delay to smelt tie 
independence. Many people will not in the least . 
about the appeal question per se, but they will care we 
much about asserting their freedom from contro] If 
however, that freedom is expressly and plainly preserved 
they will not feel any desire to assert it in 9 cas, 
where the merits are with the advice tendered } 
the Mother-country. The question of doing what th y 
like in their own country will not be mixed up he 
the appeal qustion, and there will be no temptation to 
make that question an occasion for a protest against 
interference. People will feel that there is no hurry about 
the matter. Their right to do as they like will be amply 
preserved, and they will naturally take time to consider 
the appeal problem, and to see how it works out in the 
case of a Court which, though in name the Judicial Com- 
mittee, will in fact be the Supreme Appeal Court for the 
whole Empire. As far as we can see, nothing was 
said by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech which pre. 
cludes this compromise. The language used by him 
shows that he fully appreciates the right of the 
Australians to give the final decision, and he used no 
words which indicated that he would certainly 
resist an arrangement which would leave the door 
open in the way we are advocating. That the 
Australian Parliament if given full power to settle 
the appeal question as they chose, would use that 
power to abolish the right of appeal to the Queen in 
Council, we do not believe. We hold, instead, that the 
trend of public opinion, especially in regard to consti. 
tutional questions, would be all in the other direction, 
As soon as the Federal Parliament is established there is 
certain to be a reaction in favour of State rights, and the 
States,as do all local bodies, will begin to watch very closely 
any signs of encroachment upon their powers. But in 
such circumstances the individual States will feel a sense 
of security that disputes will be settled by a Tribunal 
which is not merely impartial in the legal sense, but which 
is not liable to be unconsciously affected by local con- 
siderations. If, say, Queensland were to take a view of a 
point in the Constitution which was contested by the other 
Colonies, we may be sure that Queensland would prefer, if 
blood once grew hot, to see the matter settled at home, 
Again, we can easily understand that in the case of a recal- 
citrant State the central Executive would find it easier to 
enforce the decision of a Court representing the whole 
Empire, than that of a purely Australian Court. People 
sometimes talk as if the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in constitutional cases were never 
challenged as due to party influences. That is a mistake. 
They have been challenged on such grounds—unfairly, no 
doubt—and in the case of the famous Income-tax decision 
very great bitterness and ill-feeling was the result. 
America, of course, cannot have an external Court to 
decide constitutional points, but it would be an advantage, 
not a disadvantage, if she could. In our own case, con- 
stitutional points very seldom come before the Courts owing 
to our having no written Constitution, but if one were to 
arise over which party feeling grew bitter and suspicious, 
we should greatly prefer to have it decided by a body of 
great Colonial Judges than by a Court in which it was 
possible to reckon up the political prepossessions of the 
members of the Bench. But to end as we began, if the 
people of Australia, atter mature consideration, say that 
they prefer to decide all legal points at home, and will no 
longer tolerate the link of the appeal to the Queen in 
Council, then we hold that they must have their own way. 
All we want is to leave the door open at present, and to 
allow the Parliament of the Commonwealth to give the 
final decision. If they are prepared to take the great 
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responsibility of altering the law and custom of the 


Empire in this point, no one can prevent them. Let us 
then leave out Clause 74, but add words making it clear 
that the Parliament of the Commonwealth may, when 
it is formed, deal with the question of appeals in 1ts 
entirety. 





wealth were acting outside or within its rights, we should 
be certain—and quite rightly—in the end to bow to her 
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AMERICA AND THE CONTINENT. 
NS should read with careful attention the 
eT hon the Listok, of Odessa, translated in the 
Times of Monday, May 14th. They do not usually count 
U 


Russia among their foes, but that article, which is evidently 
written by a t 


houghtful Russian, probably a diplomatist, | 
J which has passed the Censor, will show them that the 

. ud suspicion of their policy is now nearly universal 

-_ Continent. That dislike has been growing among 

¢ sent les for years, envy being among all but the English- 

— races the master-passion, and it has now extended 

a Governments. ‘lhe main cause of it no doubt is 

hi a positive dread of the enormous resources of the 

United States, and of the willingness of their people, 

revealed, as the Listok affirms, in the Spanish War, to use 

them for the forcible expansion of their trade and 
erritory. ‘The statesmen of Europe, themselves devoted 
to the enrichment of their States through transmarine 
acquisitions, do not know exactly what course America 

ill pursue in her new greatness, and besides recognising 

dearly that she is stronger than any single State of the 

Continent, doubt in their hearts whether, if all who speak 

English stood together, it would be possible for any 

coalition, even if it covered all other civilised States, to 

raise up any sufficient obstacles to American designs. They 
cannot conceive that such a mass of power can be used 
for any but selfish ends, and are therefore genuinely 
alarmed. France cannot forget the terrible blow recently 
given toa Latin people of whom she thinks herself _pro- 
tectress ; Germany sees the pathway to the great colonies of 
which she dreams blocked by the Monroe doctrine ; Italy is 
always raging at the treatment of her N eapolitan emigrants; 
the Vatican, which counts among the Powers, is furious at 
the overthrow of Spain; and Russia most seriously dreads, 
as the Listok admits, interference with her great plans for 
controlling China and seating herself for ever on the shore 
of the North Pacific. Those plans, which are really able, 
and which will convert the vast Asiatic dominions of the 
Czar, now only a burden on the Empire, into most 
valuable possessions, have taken as strong a hold of the 
governing Classes of Russia as their old dream of inherit- 
ing Turkey, and they watch both America and England, 
as potential obstacles in the Far Kast, with a jealousy and 
spite which renders it difficult to obtain a hearing in St. 
Petersburg for the wisest plans of compromise. The 
Listok, as Americans will see, actually speaks of a com- 
bination of Europe—that is, of the Continent, for our 
interest is identical with that of America—to resist them 
in China alone, and every new assertion by Washington 
of its right to protect its interests everywhere deepens the 
latent hostility. There is a note of positive anger, as well 
as surprise, that the Union should “ venture to threaten a 
European Power” like Turkey in order to enforce a 
pecuniary obligation, and a menace is addressed to her 
which, if England joined in it, would be of the gravest 
kind, but which, as England does not join in it, only 
betrays the bitterest annoyance. “It is highly improb- | 
able,” says the Listol:, ‘that the thing will go so far as a 
naval demonstration, for there are Powers in Hurope, 
with Russia in the van, who will lose no time in remind- 
ing the United States that the European Concert has in 
the past made sacrifices on far too extensive a scale in 
the settlement of the question of free passage through 
the Straits to think of allowing the United States 
now to nullify at a stroke agreements which have 
cost so much blood in working out.” That menace 
has at least the merit of definiteness. However much 
Turkey may wrong the United States, American ships sre 
not to pass the Straits in order to exact redress from | 
Constantinople, under penalty of being blown by Russian, 
German, and Austrian ships out of the water. 

The disturbance of the European Governments is in- 
creased by two causes of which Americans are naturally 
only partially aware. One is the newness of the American | 
“intrusion ” into world-wide politics. European statesmen | 
might, one would think, have foreseen that a State with | 
world-wide interests would have a world-wide action ; but | 
it is difficult to get rid of a prepossession, and they were | 
prepossessed with the notion that as America professed | 
indifference to everything outside the Western Hemisphere, 
she would under all circumstances leave the Eastern 
one alone. ‘With words,” says Disraeli, “we govern 





men,” and certainly words do sometimes seem to have all 
the force of realities. That illusion has been dispelled, a 
new world-Power insists on recognition, and just to 
begin with, without much effort strikes an ancient 
European Monarchy to its knees. To men embedded in 
traditions that event is most disturbing. The Con- 
tinental Governments have many arrangements among 
themselves—some still secret-—to meet various contin- 
gencies, and with this new ship drifting in they are not 
sure of their anchors. America in the Philippines, 
America in China, America in Turkey,—what does it all 
mean, and how are our combinations affected? The 
Governments feel as the managers of a great Trust feel 
when another Trust invades their peculivm, and they have 
not thought out either the means of resistance or of 
bargaining. They grow quite savage, and may perhaps 
in the end commit themselves to some imprudent 
line of action. They are not quite sure of the obstinacy 
of the intruder, though they fear it is very great; they 
are not quite certain that she has strong backing, and 
they may fancy that the case is one for trying a little 
bluff, and so produce a very serious situation indeed. 
This is the more probable from the second of the two 
causes which Americans scarcely perceive. The profes- 
sional diplomatists of the Continent hate the representa- 
tives of the Union, and would like any opportunity of 
giving them asharp set-down. They detest the American 
habit—which is no doubt sometimes inconvenient—of 
using amateurs as Ambassadors and Ministers, men who 
use a non-professional phraseology, who never know how 
to distinguish between feint and earnest, and who press 
any demands they are sent to make with a sort of con- 
viction that they must in the end be granted. “You see, 
our people,” remarks an American, quite unconscious 
that his attitude is that of a master, “ will not have your 
tariff.” The frankness of the American agents strikes 
the old aristocrats of European Chancelleries as boorish- 
ness, their lawyer-like arguments as pettifogging, and 
their cool persistence as distinctly overbearing. American 
agents, we fancy, do sometimes use final arguments, the 
word “unfriendly ” for instance, a little too soon, and their 
interlocutors get as angry as Palmerston was when he 
rebuked Walewski for using the word war, “a word which 
should never be employed between diplomatists.” They 
do not think Americans respectful enough in their mention 
of the great, they fret at their ignorance of comparative 
rank, and they are as shocked as great solicitors at their 
impatience of long delays. Every trained diplomatist has 
in him a trace of the great ecclesiastic, who thinks that, 
as time is nothing to God, it should be nothing to the 
Church either. Altogether, they find the American 
diplomatists an irritating element in the family, and 
would like very much an opportunity of displaying their 
real sentiments towards them. We do not know that this 
temper in ordinary times matters much, but when grave 
issues are at stake the hostile humour of an entire pro- 
fession does not tend to pacification. When one’s lawyers 
feel hurt by their adversary’s lawyers, negotiations are 
very apt to end in Court instead of in a compromise. 
Anyhow, the Americans will do well to think over the 
arguments from the Lisfo/, and decide in their own minds 
whether they think they indicate Continental love or not. 





CIVIL SERVANTS AND POLITICS. 
Spell has its subordinate as well as its principal 
uses, and one of the chief of these is to lighten up 
the wearisome process of voting money by the introduction 
of personal observations. The people to whom the money 
is voted get it in the end, but it is permissible to delay 
the process by adducing evidence that they do not deserve 


| it. Demerits are as numerous as merits, and the intelli- 
| gence of a Member of Parliament must be limited indeed 


if he cannot produce some reason why a public servant 
should be mulected of a portion of his salary. It is an 
amusement which the most kindly of men may allow him- 
self without scruple, since, at most, it only delays the 
issue of the cheque by an hour or two. Very often, indeed, 
it does not do even this. The necessary remarks can bs 
made on the main question without moving an amend- 
ment at all. It is enough if the critic calls attention to 
some act of a Government servant, and points the moral 
that if strict justice were done he would have a very un- 
pleasant five minutes with his official superiors. 
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Yesterday week was a good example of this process. 

Some of our readers may remember that Mr. Courthope, 
the chief of the Civil Service Commission and Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, has lately written some letters to the 
Times on the mischiefs of party government. Naturally 
he was tempted to draw his illustrations from the political 
situation ; and as the Professor is himself a Conservative, 
and is exceedingly anxious to upset the existing system, 
his instances of its wickedness had to be drawn 
from the Liberal Opposition. The partisanship was not 
at all violent, for it was directed to show that there. is 
no Opposition rather than that what there is is bad. But 
at this moment the Opposition is unusually sensitive on 
this point. Its vitality may be as great as you please, but 
it cannot be made manifest to the unthinking crowd. 
The popular notion of an Opposition is that it should be 
composed of a larger or smaller number of politicians who 
invariably vote “agin the Government,” and this is pre- 
cisely what the Liberal Opposition as a whole fail to do. 
When there is a division, the Ministerial lobby is as 
familiar to them as their own. They have no wish to 
turn out Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet for the best of all 
reasons,—that they have no other to put in its place. 
They agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South Africa, 
and are as anxious to keep him up to the level of his own 
promises as if they were so many Cape Town loyalists. 
Clearly such an Opposition as this is an Opposition only 
in name. It has already performed that happy despatch 
which Professor Courthope wishes to see performed by all 
parties alike. Still, put it how you will, it is difficult to 
deny a man’s existence in a way that will really please 
him, and in this respect Mr. Courthope has succeeded no 
better than other people. Accordingly, his sins were the 
subject of a short though incisive debate yesterday week. 
Mr. Caldwell sees ample reason why he should go on 
existing, and is proportionately displeased with Mr. 
Courthope for presuming to question the fact. The Oppo- 
sition, he told the House of Commons, do not attach 
the slightest importance to Mr. Courthope’s criticisms, 
but they resent them as coming from a Civil servant. 
In that character the Professor is prohibited from taking 
any part in political controversy, and he has no business 
to violate in his own person a rule which he has to enforce 
upon others. It would have been possible to raise a very 
nice question in connection with this argument. Political 
controversy ordinarily means controversy between political 
parties. But Mr. Courthope’s contention is that there 
ought to be no political parties. He is anxious to return 
to that golden age when all “ were for the State.” Is it 
fair to call such a contention as this political? Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hanbury, by whom, if by anybody, 
this defence ought to have been set up, had not read Mr. 
Courthope’s letters. He had not even heard of them 
until he had listened to Mr. Caldwell’s attack on them. 
He was forced, therefore, to confine himself to generalities, 
and the generalities of a Minister are very general in- 
deed. In Mr. Hanbury’s case they came to this,— 
that it was important that Civil servants should keep 
themselves altogether apart from political strife and dis- 
cussion. Probably Mr. Haubury did not mean quite what 
he said. His precept, strictly interpreted, would keep a 
Civil servant away from the poll, and we do not remember 
that any Government, however high-minded, has ever 
refused the votes of the Civil Service. But political 
discussion has a narrower meaning than political strife, 
aed in all probability Mr. Courthope himself, now that. 
its letters have been written and printed, will willingly 
acknowledge the reasonableness of the limitation, even in 
his own case. The debate—if that can be called a debate 
where all the speeches were on the same side—was 
brought to an end by Mr. Bowles, who used the occasion 
for the purpose of manifesting his hatred of professors. 
He is of the same mind as Mr. Courthope as to the non- 
existence of an Opposition. But from the lips of a pro- 
fessor even truth is intolerable, and the mere fact that 
Mr. Courthope belongs to this detested class makes his 
letters “ only so many lines of print to which nobody will 
pay attention.” 


There would have been more interest in this interlude 
if it had turned on what kinds of speech or writing ought 
to be brought under the rule, rather than on the advantage 
of the rule itself. Upon this latter point everybody is 


said. _ Ought a Civil servant, for example, to write on con, 
stitutional questions? May he criticise the telat; 
between the Executive and Parliament ? May he te 
opinion on the mutual relations of the several partes 
the Executive ? May he write such books as De Toc : 
ville’s or Maine's? Many of us probably would be yo 
posed, in the first instance, to say “Yes” to all ihe, 
questions. There is no fear of getting too excited pe 
abstract inquiries; consequently there is no dan : 
that the Civil servant who embarks in them will 4 
any the less able to do his work “ equally well ni 
matter which party is in office.” But who is to draw the 
line between political discussions which are permissibl, 
and political discussions which are not permissible ? It 
is clear, then, that some one must be charged with this 
duty, or the kind of discussions which we all wish to 
exclude will creep in under cover of their more innocent 
kinsfolk. Let us take this very thesis of Mr. Courthope’s 
—that there is no Opposition, and that in the present 
state of England it is very much better that there should 
be none. That is abstract and general enough in al] 
conscience; but see what follows from it. The Opposition 
on Mr. Courthope’s showing, is dead as an organism, 
But the men who composed it remain and have to have 
their work in the world assigned them. To some, doubtless 
Mr. Courthope would allot no better fate than a life of 
perpetual meditation over their own sins. But there are 
others who, under the influence of the present war, have 
shown themselves true patriots. What is to be done 
with these? Their services must not be lost to the State: 
they must have places found for them in which they 
may yet do good work for their country. But to say this 
is to say that Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey ought 
to enter the Unionist Cabinet, and when this is mooted 
we are at once in the presence of a political discussion of 
the kind which, above all others, ought to be forbidden to 
Civil servants. : 

We uphold, therefore, the present rule in its integrity. 
We recognise that it debars the Civil servants of the 
Crown from subjects on which some of them might use- 
fully write. But we recognise also that there is no 
authority that can be trusted with the duty of saying 
which contributions to political discussion stop short 
of the line we are all anxious to draw, and which 
step beyond it. Such a censorship would be unwork- 
able in practice, and would soon be given up as doing 
more harm than good. All, therefore, that has to 
be considered is whether the present rule should be 
maintained or repealed. Between these alternatives the 
choice cannot be doubtful. The rule has been one. of 
the influences which have made the English Civil Service 
so exceptionally good. By keeping it out of politics it 
has fashiouved it into an instrument which is equally use- 
ful to every Government that comes into office. If the 
best heads and the readiest pens in the service were free 
to take an active part in replacing one Government by 
another, it would not be long before they were regarded 
with favour or suspicion by the Ministers who had 
benefited by their advocacy or suffered from their hostility. 
The unity of the Civil Service would be destroyed, since 
no Minister would care to take one of his permanent staff 
into his confidence without first ascertaining that he 
belonged to the same political party as himself. To avoid 
this it is worth our while to forego any conceivable 
addition to the stock of political literature. 








A FAILURE OF PITY. 
if ARDLY any quality in the human mind is so aberrant 
or so perplexing as that of pity. It is probably uni- 
versal, a true constituent of thought, yet there are entire races 
among whom it can scarcely be said to exist, and it differs in 
degree among men of the same race to an extent which educa- 
tion and circumstances do not seem fully to explain. Seme 
good men are almost devoid of it, while with others it assumes 
a potency which almost overmasters the reason and seriously, 
sometimes dangerously, disturbs the judgment. It has, too, 
the oddest limitations of territory, of colour, and of class. 
There are English men and women innumerable who are 
moved to the depths by the spectacle of physical suffering 
provided white people suffer, but who regard suffering 
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the Equator or cold in Arctic regions, that is, as the 
laws of Nature with which it is useless to intermeddle. 
wild with emotionif a drinking rough dies of starva- 
tion in London, are moved to subscriptions not extravagantly 
liberal by stories of hunger in India, but would hear that 
millions had died of hunger in China with only an intellectual 
gince. Even in their own country and among people whom 
they understand they do not feel for all alike. Suffering is a 
different thing to them in cities and in the country. ; Take 
this question BOW SO incessantly discussed of the rehousing of 
the poor. The present writer, whose sympathies for the 
agricultural classes are keen, who cannot forget, for example, 
that but for the “yokels” we should starve, is constantly 
ghocked by the contrast between the vehemence of feeling pro- 
soked by pity for the crowded in a large city, and the total 
indifference with which crowding in the villages is often 
regarded. Yet the crowding in neglected villages is often 
as close, is exasperated by defects of drainage and water 
supply which do not exist in towns, and is increased by an 
evil which in a city of any size can hardly by possibility exist, 
—viz., a positive want of houses. In spite of the steady out- 
flow to the towns, there are hundreds of prosperous villages in 
England where the population increases—sometimes very 
rapidly —where the building of cottages has not kept pace 
with it, and where the consequent want of shelter constitutes 
4 most serious evil for which nobody appears to care. If there 
is a great landlord, he builds for the accommodation of his 
tenants’ dependants, and there in many cases the supply stops. 
Nobody will risk raising the rates by building for the poor, 
and nobody thinks of such work as one of the most direct and 
useful of charities. The clergy, who with the doctors alone 
know the facts, sometimes press the claim on their parishioners 
or their patients, and are met very often indeed with the 
most exasperatingly quiet refusals. ‘There are no con- 
yenient”—which means invisible—‘ sites.” “New cottages 
gpoil a landscape.” ‘Cottages never pay.” “ Agents cannot 
endure the trouble of collecting little rents, which must 
never be a week in arrears.” The landlords, thoughtful 
enough for their own tenantry, will not give land to specu- 
lators, and speculators in such property cannot bribe them as 
villa builders do, for cottages at the present prices of 
materials and labour can hardly be made to pay. Interest for 
the money can sometimes be obtained by scamping all work, 
making no provision for drainage, and refusing the most 
necessary repairs; but a really decent cottage and garden 
costs, with the land, £300, and if it is to be maintained 
in decency after the first five years the rent must yield 
7 per cent., that is, must be £21 a year. How is a man 
who is well off if he earns a pound a week, or £52 a 
year, to pay that? He cannot do it unless he takes 
lodgers, in which case all the miseries of town life are 
reproduced, and the speculator is considered by the neigh- 
bouring landlords and clergymen and philanthropic ladies 
—who together can ruin hima most disreputable person. 
The consequence is that cottages are built in ones and twos 
where dozens are urgently required, that all social promotion 
is checked for the most numerous class because to keep a 
nice billet a married man must have shelter for his children, 
and that marriage is delayed for three, five, and seven years. 
The men cannot leave good billets to wander afield, and the 
women, to their credit be it spoken, nowadays make a “ home” 
a condition precedent of marriage. The old reckless careless- 
hess in marriage has, be it remembered, almost disappeared. 
No good girls in a village now marry at seventeen, and the 
men too often postpone the great change of life as late as 
their betters begin to do. The result, as might have been 
expected, is that the social evil begins to prevail almost as 
much in rural as in city life, taking, moreover, sometimes very 
ghastly forms. The total amount of suffering produces 
occasionally quite savage irritation, for there is an element of 
hopelessness in it. There is hardly a chance that the 
conditions will alter. Builders tell us that the interest 
difficulty is getting worse as prices for materials and 
labour go steadily up, no experiment in cheapening little 
houses seems to answer—the truth being that the profit 
is not sufficient to tempt the ingenious—and the very 
idea of little freehold cottages such as exist everywhere 
vn the Continent and in America, and in a_poverty- 
stricken way even in Ireland, seems to be disappearing. To 
tell a labourer, even of the better class, to build himself a 
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house is like telling him to dress his wife in silk, or to keep a 
cow. 

What is the remedy? We are not discussing remedies here, 
though some among us believe that the ultimate one will be 
the abominable device of sacrificing all the good of rural life by 
building tenement houses; what we want to-day is to provoke 
a genuine interest in the subject, to see the evil included among 
those which evolve pity. There must be a remedy somewhere, he 
it in inventiveness stirred by philanthropy, or in combination, 
or if we are driven to that, in charity and charitable associa- 
tions. If the failure were once pronounced by opinion to be 
inhuman, a remedy would be found soon enough, but at 
present men’s consciences are not stirred, and an inadequate 
supply of little houses is regarded as an economic fact, to be 
regretted, no doubt, like the unprofitableness of poultry farm- 
ing, but not discreditable to anybody, and least of all to 
townspeople, who are rapidly acquiring a monopoly of social 
initiative. There is a failure of pity, and the question is left 
to settle itself either through some nearly impossible rise in 
wages, or some dangerous and difficult expansion of the 
functions of Parish Councils, or—and this is quite possible— 
such an emptying of the rural districts as will bring the 
English rural system of society down by the run. Men’s ears 
seem to be closed to this topic, and of those who read these 
words one half will denounce them as exaggerations, while the 
other half who know something of the facts will shake their 
heads and say that the evil is a consequence of far-reaching 
social changes, and that we must wait for some natural cure. 
That is not the way in which we treat other evils that produce 
suffering, and we could not treat this one so but for a break 
in the general habit of pity which is to us as perplexing as it 
is vexatious. Why do we care so much if the unskilled work- 
man of the city is badly housed, and care so little if the 
ploughman, by whose sweat we all draw breath, is not housed 
atall? The latter is the better man, and the more valuable 
to the community at large. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEA. 

UITE recently it was suggested by the writer of an article 
() in the Spectator that Shakespeare was now but little 
read,—that while his works were quoted from as much as 
ever, the quotations were obtained at second hand, and that it 
would be hard to find to-day any reader who had waded 
through all that wonderful collection of plays and poems. 
This is surely not a carefully made statement. If there were 
any amount of truth in it, we might well regard such a state 
of things as only one degree less deplorable than that people 
should have ceased to read the Bible. For next to the Bible 
there can be no such collection of writings available wherein 
may be found food for every mind. Even the sailor, critical 
as he always is of allusions to the technicalities of his calling 
that appear in literature, is arrested by the truth of Shake- 
speare’s references to the sea and seafaring, while he cannot 
but wonder at their copiousness in the work of a thorough 
landsman. Of course, in this respect it is necessary 
to remember that Elizabethan England spoke a language 
which was far more frequently studded with sea-terms 
than that which we speak ashore to-day. With all our 
vast commerce and our utter dependence upon the sea for our 
very life; its romance, its expressions take little hold of the 
immense majority of the people. Therein we differ widely 
from Americans. In every walk of life, from Maine to Mexico, 
from Philadelphia to San Francisco, the American people salt 
their speech with terms borrowed from the sailor, as they de 
also with other terms used by Shakespeare, and often con- 
sidered by Shakespeare’s countrymen of the present day, quite 
wrongly, to be slang. 

In what is perhaps the most splendidly picturesque effort 
of Shakespeare’s genius, The Tempest, he hurls us at 
the outset into the hurly-burly of a storm at sea with 
all the terror-striking details attendant upon the embay- 
ing of a ship in such weather. She is a passenger 
ship, too, and the passengers behave as landsmen might 
be expected to do in such a situation. The Master (not 
Captain be it noted, for there are no Captains in the merchant 
service) calls the boatswain. Here arises a difficulty for a 
modern sailor. Where was the mate? We cannot say that 
the office was not known, although Shakespeare nowhere 
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alludes to such an officer, but this much is certain, that for 
one person who would understand who was meant by the 
mate ten would appreciate the mention of the boatswain’s 
name, and that alone would justify its use in poetry. In this 
short colloquy between the Master and boatswain we have the 
very spirit of sea service. An immediate reply to the Master’s 
hail, and an inquiry in a phrase now only used by the vulgar, 
bring the assurance “Good”; but it is at once followed by 
* Speak to the mariners, fall to’t yarely, or we run ourselves 
aground; bestir, bestir.” Having given his orders the Master 
goes—he has other matiers to attend to—and the boat- 
swain heartens up his crew in true nautical fashion, his 
language being almost identical with that used to-day. His 
“aside” is true sailor,—* Blow till thou burst thy wind, if [we 
have} room enough.” ‘This essentially nautical feeling, that 
given a good ship and plenty of sea-room there is nothing to 
fear, is alluded to again and again in Shakespeare. He has the 
very spirit of it. Then come the meddlesome passengers, 
hampering the hard-pressed officer with their questioning and 
advice !—until, exasperated beyond courtesy, he bursts out: 
“You mar our labour. Keep your cabins. You do assist the 
storm.” Bidden to remember whom he has on board, he gives 
them more of his mind, winding up by again addressing his 
crew with “ cheerly good hearts,’ and asa parting shot to his 
hinderers, “ Out of our way, I say.” 


3ut the weather grows worse; they must needs strike the 
topmast and heave-to under the main-course (mainsail), a 
maneuvre which, usual enough with Elizabethan ships, would 
never be attempted now. Under the same circumstances the 
lower main-topsail would be used, the mainsail having been 
furled long before because of its unwieldy size. Still the pas- 
seugers annoy, now with abuse, which is answered by an appeal 
to their reasou and an invitation to them to take hold and work. 
For the need presses. She is on a lee shore, and inspite of the 
fury of the gale sail must be made. “Set her two courses 
{mainsail and foresail] off to sea again, lay her off.’ And 
now the sailors despair and speak of prayer, their cries met 
scornfully by the valiant boatswain with “ What, must our 
inouths be cold?” Then follows that wonderful sea-picture 
beginning Scene II., which remains unapproachable for vigour 
und truth. A little farther on comes the old sea-superstition 
of the rats quitting a foredoomed ship, and in Ariel’s report a 
spirited account of what must have been suggested to Shake- 
speare by stories of the appearance of “corposants” or St. 
Elmo’s fire, usually accompanying a storm of this kind. And 
jn answer to Prospero’s question, “ Who was so firm?” &ce., 
Ariel bears incidental tribute to the mariners,—‘ All but 
mariners plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel,” 
those same mariners who are afterwards found, their vessel 
safely anchored, asleep under hatches, their dangerous toil at 
an end. 

In the Twelfth Night there are many salt-water allusions 
no less happy, beginning with the bright picture of Antonio 
presented by the Captain (of a war-ship ¥) breasting the sea 
upon a floating mast. Again in Act I, Scene 6, Viola 





answers Malvolio’s uncalled-for rudeness, “ Will you hoist 
sail, Sir?” with the ready idiom, “ No, good swabber, I am 
to hull [to heave-to] here a little longer.” In Act V., Scene 1. 
the Duke speaks of Antonio as Captain of a * bawbling vessel 
—for shallow draught, and bulk, unprizable’’; in modern 
terms, a small privateer that played such havoc with the 
enemy's fleet that “very envy and the tongue of loss cried 
fame and honour on him.” Surely Shakespeare must have 
had Drake in his mind when he wrote this. 

Who does not remember Shylock’s contemptuous summing- 
up of Antonio’s means and their probable loss ?—* Ships are 
but boards, sailors but men, there be land rats and water rats, 
water thieves and land thieves—I mean, pirates; then there is 
the peril of waters, winds, and rocks.”—Act I. Scene 3. In 
this same play, too, we have those terrible quicksands, the 
Goodwins, sketched for us in half-a-dozen lines: “ Where the 
carcases of many a tall ship lie buried,” Act III., Scene 1; 
and in the last scene of the last act Antonio says his “ ships 
are safely come to voud,’ an expression briny as the sea 
itself. 

In the Comedy of Errors, Act I., Scene 1, we have a phrase 
that should have been coined ly an ancient Greek sailor-poet, 
* The always-wind-obeying deep,” and a little lower down the 
page a touch of sea-lore that would of itself suffice to stamp ' 





_ writer as a man of intimate knowledge of nautical ways: 
A small spare mast, such as seafaring men Provide fop 
storms.” Who told Shakespeare of the custom of Sailors tg 
carry spare spars for jury-masts ? 
In Macbeth, the first witch sings of the winds and the o 
pass card, and promises that her enemy's husband shall suffer 
all the torments of the tempest-tossed sailor without actus} 
shipwreck. She also shows a pilot’s thumb “ wrack’d, as home. 
ward he did come.” Who in these days of universal] reading 
needs reminding of the allusion to the ship-boy’s sleep in 
Act III., Scene 1, of Henry IV., a contrast of the most Sete 
and convincing kind, powerful alike in its poetry and its trys), 
to the facts of Nature? Especially noticeable is the line y here 
Shakespeare speaks of the spindrift: “ And in the visitation of 
the winds Who take the ruffian billows by the top, Curling 
their monstrous heads and hanging them With deaf'ning 
clamours in the slippery clouds.” ji 
King Henry VI, Act V., Scene 1, has this line full of 
knowledge of sea usage: “ Than bear so low a sail to strike to 
thee.” Here is a plain allusion tothe ancient custom whereby 
all ships of any other nation, as well as all merchant ship, 
were compelled to lower their sails in courtesy to British se 
of war. The picture given in Richard IITT., Act 1., Scene 4, of 
the sea-bed does not call forso much wonder, for the condition 
of that secret place of the sea must have had peculiar faseing. 
tion for such a mind as Shakespeare’s. Set in those few lines 
he has given us a vision of the deeps of the sea that is final, 
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A wonderful passage is to be found in Cymbeline, Act II, 
Scene 1, that seems to have been strangely neglected, where 
the Queen tells Cymbeline to remem)er— 

“The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters; 
With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 
But suck them up to the top-mast.” 
And again, in the same scene, Cloten speaks of the Romans 
finding us in our “salt-water girdle.” 

But no play of Shakespeare's, except The Tempest, smacks 
so smartly of the brine as Pericles, the story of that much 
enduring Prince of Tyre whose nautical mishaps are made to 
have such a miraculously happy ending. In Act IL, Scene], 
enter Pericles, wet, invoking heaven that the sea having mani. 
fested its sovereignty over man, may grant him one last boon, 
—a peaceful death. To him appear three fishermen charac. 
teristically engaged in handling their nets, bullying one 
another, and discussing the latest wreck. And here we get 
a bit of sea-lore that all sailors deeply appreciate. ° jid 
Fish. Nay, master, said not I as much, when I saw the 
porpus how he bounced and tumbled ? they say, they are halt 
fish, half flesh; a plague on them! they ne’er come but I look 
to be wash'd.” Few indeed are the sailors even in these 
steamship days who have not heard that the excited leaping 
of porpoises presages a storm. The whole scene well deserves 
quotation. especially the true description of the whale (rorqual) 
* driving the poor fry before him and at last swallows them 
all at a mouthful.” Space presses, however, and it will be 
much better for those interested to read for themselves. 
Act III. Scene 1, lvings before us a companion pictwe 
to that in the opening of The Tempest, perhaps even more 
vivid ; where the terrible travail of the elements is agonisingly 
contrasted with the birth-wail of an infant, and the passing of 
the hapless Princess. Beautiful indeed is the rough but 
honest heartening offered by the labouring’ sailors, broken 
off by the sea-command to— 

Ist Sailor. Slack the bolins there; thou wilt not, wilt thou? 
Blow and split thyself. 
2nd Sailor. But sea-room, an’ the brine and cloudy billow kiss 
the moon, I care not.” 
Bolins, modern “ howlines,” were anciently used much more 
than now. At present they are slight ropes which lead trom 
forward to keep the weather edges (leaches) of the courses 
rigid in light winds when steering full and bye. But in olden 
days even topgallant sails had their bolins, and they were 
among the most important ropes in the ship. Then we have 
the sea-superstition creating the deepest prejudice against 
carrying a corpse. And, sympathetic as the mariners are. the 
dead woman must “overboard straight.” Reluctantly we 
must leave this all too brief sketch of Shakespeare's true 
British sea-symputhies, for space is already overrun. 
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THE SPEED OF SPRING. 
HE cold east wind has for weeks blown over our green 
fields, waiting to grow golden, and held spring fettered. 
Yet when released by warmth and sunshine how swift her step, 
and how sudden and spontaneous is the answer of Nature to 
her call! To measure the speed of spring is like timing the 
minbow. The colours and forms are there on the instant, like 
apparitions. No one sees the flowers: moving. Yet in an 
hour the Jawn which was green 1s white with ten thousand 
daisies, or the beech which was russet and grey changes to a 
Jight-green cloud. Flowers, like butterflies, take the sun for 
eusitt and obey the young sun of spring as his willing and 
humble slaves. Some, like the butterflies, close their wings 
and sleep when 2 cloud covers his face. Six hours’ hot sun- 
shine brought two-thirds of the pear-blossoms out this year, 
after which cold winds and clouds kept the rest from opening 
for a week. No cold seems able to keep the blackthorn 
bombs from bursting into white star-shells, but the 
May-blossom will lie as close as kernels in nuts for 
weeks, while the nipping, dry winds bustle over them, 
and then open in patches, hour by hour, all over the 
sweet hawthorn bush and cover it almost as suddenly as fallen 
snow. Inthe gardeners’ seed trial grounds the speed of the 
flower growth in spring is more easily measured than among 
the wild blossoms. There each seed is selected, each kind 
kept apart, and the thousands of seeds or bulbs stored and 
kept at the same temperature, planted on the same day, on 
ground of the same level, and in earth of the same consistency, 
ave all ready for spring to try her experiments upon. A 
whole bed of tulips will open into blossom on the same day, 
almost at the same hour, or after showing their red lips, close 
their covers tight when the cold sets in, and remain shut up 
in green cases for a week till the spring comes back again. 
Some flowers, again, seem to blossom by the almanac and not 
bythesun. Such are the horse-chestnuts, whose spikes whiten 
even in May frosts, and the primrose, which only gives scent 
when the sun warms it, but yields blossom to the bidding of 
mere light. But warmth, whether born of sunbeams or 
gephyrs, quickens the life of plants and animals as forced 
draught fans a furnace. Its results are so clear and visible in 
the speed of spring, that it is strange that the sun has not 
played a greater part in Nature myth and personification in 
temperate and Arctic lands. The earliest young plant and 
animal life in this country shows by the sides of rivers, 
where the earth is moist and sheltered. In this cold spring, 
after a week of east winds, chill rains, and boisterous weather, 
the riverside vegetation was almost stillborn. By the 
banks of the Eden, opposite Eden Hall, no spring flowers 
were out, the drift-wood and flotsam of the winter floods still 
lay in swathes where the swollen waters had laid them. No 
young grass had grown up through the river rack, and not a 
single fly of the early ephemere drifted over the face of the 
stream. All the trout were in the thin waters and eddies by 
the banks eating worms and under-water food, and scarcely 
able to keep themselves in condition to lie in the current at all, 
much less to sally boldly into mid-stream and lie by for the 
food floating down in mid-river. Only the coltsfoot was out 
onthe banks, not a willow was in blossom, and the snow on 
Cross Fell looked like a permanent ice-cap, likely to last as 
long as on a Spitsbergen peak. Then came a south wind, 
und at noon the sun. The summons of life, colour, and 
movement was almost instantaneous. Flowers sprang from 
the earth and winged creatures from the waters, not “silently, 
invisibly,” but visibly, and with a seeming stir and voice of 
awakening, and as the flowers opened and spread their arms 
the bees and butterflies flew into their embrace. By the 
streamside, on the little steps and terraces where the floods 
had laid the sand the fat domed spikes of the burdock flowers 
had all pushed up their heads, but kept their flowers shut. 
As the sunbeams warmed them each changed by magic into a 
cone of rich pink flower, studding the sand-strewn grass with 
upright pegs of blossom. On to these, and from flower to 
flower, flew a cloud of tortoiseshell butterflies, as if they had 
descended with the sunbeams. Perhaps they had been lying 
torpid in the hollow willows, or were there hatched from 
the chrysalis ; but in any case they obeyed the call, and came 
dancing on to the stage at the instant summons of spring. 


buzzing, half-awake, to explore the blossoms, and to see if there 
were any newly decanted honey in them. Then came the 
thing that the fishermen and the trout had all been waiting 
for, the “rise of fly.” They all came out in twenty minutes, 
though where they came from was not to be seen. As the 
banks began to steam lightly under the sun and the ripple 
crests flashed reflections, the “creatures of a day,” the 
ephemere, began to float down, puffed along on light 
currents of air, skimming, alighting, floating, or creeping as 
the light airs or fancy led. They were all big stone-flies, 
almost as large as a cicala, black-bodied and with dark-veined 
wings, as if decorated by some sumptuary law of Nature, for- 
bidding rivalry of colour at the early season. Lastly, the 
trout, throwing prudence to the waves, rushed out from the 
banks and eddies, and from behind the stones and all the 
holes and corners where they had been hiding and loafing 
about and living meanly for a month, and began to “ live” 
too, on the scale of trout ideals. Out in the middle of the 
stream, in the dancing procession of waters, they lay like a 
blockading fleet, and rose and seized the big stone-flies floating 
down, splashing and sucking and eating as noisily and un- 
restrainedly as only trout can. 


The swift appearance of flowers and insects is perhaps the 
most visibly striking evidence of the speed of spring; another 
and less obvious accompaniment of the change of season is the 
swift arrival of the birds from distant Southern regions almost 
as soon as the spirit of spring has breathed on the Arctic 
snows. Among the facts which most impressed the late Mr, 
Seebohm when awaiting the coming of summer on the 
Petchora River was the short interval between the breaking up 
of the winter and the arrival of birds from the far South. 
They came within twenty-four hours of the advent of the 
spring. How the birds of the South know that the ice has 
broken up and spring begun on the edge of the Arctic cirele, 
and fly there express to be in time for the opening week, has 
long been one of the puzzles of migration. There is a very 
simple solution to what otherwise seems to require a complex 
hypothesis of extraordinary undiscovered powers of sense. It 
is the spring itself which summons them. In other words, the 
same rise of temperature which breaks up the ice in the far 
North extends at the same time for a great distance south- 
wards, and the birds on the lower and southern edge of this 
area instantly fly north through the warm zone until they 
either arrive at their destination, or are stopped by a fall in 
temperature. A real and permanent rise in temperature such 
as is involved in the real beginning of the Arctic spring usually 
extends over a very large area. This may be verified when the 
present cold spell breaks up by any one who will look at the 
Times Meteorological Reports, and compare the readings of 
the thermometer in London and Vienna, or by noting 
how far a considerable and lasting rise of the thermometer 
in some Scandinavian town corresponds in date with a 
similar rise at Paris or Marseilles. If Audubon saw aright. 
the Arctic spring and summer, with their continuous day, 
unbroken hy night and cold, do not force the pace of the life 
of plants only, which there grow their leaves and blossoms and 
ripen their fruit in a season of three months in place of six. 
The young birds have to accommodate their rate of growth, and 
the old ones their nesting, to the shortness of the season. 
When exploring in Labrador Audubon found that some of the 
birds hatched on the Labrador tundra were ready for the 
southern migration in less time than birds bred in the 
temperate zone were able to gain their own living without 
assistance from their parents. In six weeks he saw “ the eggs 
laid, the birds hatched, their first moult half over, and their 
association in flocks preparatory to leaving the country”; and 
the fruits were +/pe, though six weeks before the country was 
a sheet of snow! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM ALL THE SEVEN SEAS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]} 
Sir,—Above is the cloudless sky, below the dust whirling in 
blinding drifts down Adderley Street, at the impulse of the 





Cape Doctor, least grateful of all winds that blow. Few, how- 


Ten minutes later the willow bloom was out, and then wheeling | ever, have leisure or inclination to heed these things. For 


over the swirling river came the bumble-bees, blundering and 


wherever you are, on whichever side you look, there is a 
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ceaseless come-and-go of men in dirty brown.clothes, much 
the same colour as the dust which envelops them. Stand for 
a few moments and watch the units who make up this surging 
mass. The men who pass are as distinct and individual as 
their dress is monotonous and ugly. There are men who look 
as if they had just come out of a band-box; their spurs flash 
in the sunlight, and their uniform fits like a glove. There are 
others again who have come down from the front, wounded 
or invalided, who look like tired workmen who have 
been toiling in a sand quarry. There are men who 
have obviously come out with the idea of having a holiday,— 
men who crowd the smoking-room of the Mount Nelson Hotel 
if of commissioned rank, and the bars of the town if below 
that same. There are plenty more who are in strenuous 
earnest, who always seem to have something vital on hand, 
und who are in a hurry to get on, up country, somewhere, 
it matters not where, so that it be away from idleness 
and nearer the “real thing.” But all these various 
types you may see in any homogeneous crowd, military or 
otherwise. What makes it unique among all other crowds 
is the innumerable and far-sundered lands from which 
this crowd is drawn. All the continents of earth, all the 
Seven Seas, have given men to make up this crowd. There 
are stalwart Canadians, large-boned, grave, and slow of 
speech. There are men from Rhodesia who have rushed 
thence on the whisper of excitement to be had elsewhere. 
There are Afrikanders—not of Bond tendencies, be it under- 
stood—who have joined one or other of the numerous corps of 
irregular horse that have been raised with such speed and have 
already done work so excellent. There are Australians, burnt 
as brown almost as the natives in Cape Town streets. There 
are the despised Outlanders of the Imperial Light Horse, who 
have come roundfrom Natal on furlough, withsomething about 
them of the City clerk, overlaid with the confident mien of the 
tried soldier. As forthe “ English of the island,” they are past 
all classification,—men of Essex and Lancashire and Middlesex, 
Militia drafts for the Seaforths and the Highland Light 
Infantry, and men of the broad Aberdonian speech eager to 
join the much-tried Gordons on the Modder. But go where you 
will throughout the Colony, the scene is the same. A bathe 
at Sea Point, and you meet sundry gunners of the siege train, 
with green in their button-holes. It is St. Patrick’s Day, and 
“there are plenty of Irish in our lot,” they explain. To 
Rosebank Camp, and you will find scores of men trying to 
make entrance into Loch’s or Brabant’s Horse or the Imperial 
Yeomanry Scouts. For the latter corps, you must know 
Kaffir and Dutch; most of the aspirants know neither, but 
they twist and wheedle the Sergeant-Major none the less, 
sometimes with success. As you go further along the con- 
gested single-track line towards De Aar, the scene is still 
the same. Every few miles there is a small camp where 
men are posted, to forward supplies, or more often to 
patrol the line and keep an eye on the simple-minded 
farmer of the Karoo. Wherever you happen to stop for meals 
en route, the train disgorges scores of men of every conceivable 
corps and regiment, and for the moment the platform isa 
repetition of the scene in Cape Town that you have just left 
behind you. Turn aside from De Aar and move eastwards. 
You are going through a thoroughly disturbed district, filled 
with semi-rebels, which was in the enemy’s hands but a few 
short weeks ago. This part has been the scene of disaster 
and anarchy. But you hardly think of these things, save 
when the line crosses a hastily repaired bridge with the marks 
of an explosion still on it, or a couple of organisers of rebellion 
ure bundled into a second-class carriage in charge of a rifle- 
man. Still, you have no eyes save for the myriads of men in 
uniform, for the evidences of war and the endless work that 
war entails. At Naauwpoort, you are in the land of remounts. 
As the grey, dripping morning lifts, the train slides 
slowly through imimense corrals filled with horses to be 
numbered by the thousand. And the men in charge, 
dvaggled and wet through, look up from their work for a 
moment as the train passes. You have passed and been 
passed by endless baggage trains on the journey, but this 
enormous horse ranch at last brings home to you the untiring 
organisation and never-ending labour which has gathered into 
one place the crowd that first impressed you in Cape Town; 
somewhere, unseen but always felt, there is a great, powerful 
hand drawing many strings along divers road, northwards 
ever, to the outposts of the Empire and beyond. The long 








‘ . « iii 
_ drags to afternoon as the train slowly winds round th; 
ills and climbs the steep, crooked ascent to the bare hillsi i 
treeless, houseless, desolate, which goes by the nam de, 
Stormberg Junction. Here you are brought into ‘nae . 
tact with a body of men different from any you haye = 
before, of whom little is said, but who have done aa 
work none the less,—the Cape Mounted Potice, What 
difficulties and trials have been during the past ak 
they only can tell. To stop incipient rebellion . 
reassure and protect the scattered loyalists, to patro 
districts of wide ‘size and rough surface, and at times 
to fight in the forefront against big odds, these ri 
but a few of their labours. Of some of these 
things you will hear from Commissioner Davies~mos 
efficient of Welshmen, “a square-set man and honest". 
whose work is done, who has pacified the country, and who jg 
now on his way back to King Williamstown for a short space 
of well-earned rest. His men have worked like heroes, and 
have received unstinted praise from headquarters for their 
gallantry; and his parting warning to them has been: “You 
are acknowledged to be brave men; be modest,” —wise words! 
Amid the pomp of war, amid the regiments with histori 
names that find ready access to the columns of the papers, it 
is well to remember this little known and unobtrusive body of 
men, whose work has been so thorough, and to whom Colony 
and Empire alike owe so much. Now the line trends gout). 
ward and passes into quieter scenes, whither the babble of 
war has not entered, and where ordinary life still runs jt; 
ordinary course. Yet once more you are reminded of the 
many lands which are contributing to the great crowd, At 
Gyfergat you are awakened from a doze by a faint drone—it 
is the pipes, and they are playing something abont the 
Cameron men. A crowded train of folk bronzed and kilted 
passes; their road from Scotland to the Free State has been 
vid Mahmud’s Zareba and Omdurman. If I am nt 
utterly in error, this panorama, “undulating and diverse,” 
through which I have just passed, is without parallel in 
the course of history. Darius and many another Eastem 
King brought into battle half-a-dozen tongues and a score or 
so of dialects; but such armies were passing clouds on the 
hillside, easily gathered and as easily dispersed. Rome filled 
her legions from every race in Europe and from many in Asia; 
she stamped them, Italian, Gaul, German, and Asiatic alike, 
with her impress, so that for them nationality became a for. 
gotten word; but she accomplished this task by means of a 
centralisation to which there is nowadays no parallel anda 
despotic authority which no one dreamed of questioning. But 
the unique character of this gathering in South Africa lies in 
the fact that these thousands have come in from every corner 
of the globe and from every continent, and, moreover, tliat 
they have come of their own will and motion. Never has any 
war been waged where the distances the troops have had to 
traverse ere they arrived at the scene of action have been so 
vast. All this, I am well aware, has been set forth at length 
in our papers, has been fully dwelt on by our public men, and 
has become a commonplace. But not till you see the thing 
with your own eyes, not till you actually touch and talk with 
the members of this great crowd, does the wonder of 
the thing strike you in its fulness and make you realise 
at last how unique is the scene and how utterly removed 
from any other concourse of which we have record, 
Nor can the objection be raised, in avoidance of this state. 
ment, that the occasion is too small for such a boast, that 
the enemy is few in number, that here is a Nasmyth hammer 
to be used for crushing a nutshell. The dark days of the 
past December and January do away with this criticism, and 
deprive it of weight. Even had the events of the past few 
months been different, had the war been the serene and un- 
interrupted march to Pretoria that so many of us expected, 
the argument would still be wholly beside the mark. Aris- 
totle tells us somewhere—in the “ Politics,” I fancy, but I am 
far away from books, and can neither verify nor quote 
textually—“ the occasion of great crises are often unimpe- 
tant; the crises themselves are never unimportant.” And 
the present display of spontaneous effort and of mighty dis- 
tances traversed must remain unique,—until another need of 
Britain or her Colonies shall call forth something which will 
surpass even this. These men have heard the noise from 
afar; and they have come counting not the pain or the length 
of the way. If his lot be the alienum vulnus, at least each 
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an Will feel in death that he came to the struggle gladly, 
in willing obedience to the call of his dulces Argi. Just as I 
was leaving the Colony, all that I had seen was driven home 
py one more instance, which, as it were, summed up and com- 
pleted my previous impressions. East London was full of 
men from New Zealand, a contingent several hundreds strong. 
4s I went down to the wharf, I was met by a draft for the 
Royal Scots Regiment. They had moved from the opposite 
poles, but they met at last, flowing together into one stream. 
The far North and the outer South came together as the 
tender put off from the wharf, and the sound of their bugles 
died away.—I am, Sir, Xc., M. 

General Buller’s Headquarters, Natal Field Force. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
gr 
A SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE NAVY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Giz—Delight is a word perhaps rather out of place in so 
serious a connection, but the satisfaction I feel at seeing the 
letter under the above heading which appears in the Spectator 
of May 12th is almost great enough to warrant its use. For the 
publication of that letter in these columns will revive a hope 
that is well-nigh dead, a hope not confined to the engineering 
branch of our naval forces, but entertained by every one 
knowing the facts and having the welfare of Britain at heart, 
that before it is too late something will be done to remove this 
serious defect in the Navy. Perhaps this is no more than 
sanguine partiality, remembering that for years past this 
question has continually been cropping up in the columns of 
the London daily papers, and also that there was an interesting 
and valuable correspondence in the Spectator on the same 
subject in June of last year. But still I think that the 
hope is warranted for many reasons, which I dare not 
give in their entirety because your stern modesty would 
be sure to delete them. When, however, within the 
space of one month there appears such a trenchant indict- 
ment as Mr. Morison’s paper read before the North-East 
Coast Institution of Mechanical Engineers, followed im- 
mediately by the great array of painful facts in the Fortnightly 
Review under the title of “ With But After” by Mr. Appleyard, 
and such a calm, unchallengeable statement of the case as is 
presented by “Sober Fact,” I refuse to despair. I will not 
believe that the public will much longer permit this dry-rot in 
our first line of defence to do its deadly work. Yet it is most 
difficult to convey to others the result of personal observation 
in cases of this kind. If one only goes and sees the machine 
at work, though but for a day or two, no further argument is 
needed. Even Mr. Goschen, unsympathetic as he must often 
seem now to engineers and their friends striving to right a 
great wrong, could not refrain from expressing his admira- 
tion for and sympathy with the naval engineers when he 
had seen them at their work; and using language concerning 
their position which raised hopes only to be dashed shortly 
after. Speaking for myself, 1 can only say that with all my 
ardent love for my own side of seafaring, I was so impressed 
—may IJ, without laying myself open to the charge of 
exaggeration, say horrified ?—that at the first opportunity 
ufter my return from the Naval Maneuvres I wrote a 
series of articles embodying what I had seen and heard. 
Most unfortunately, the friendly editor who purchased them 
has not yet been able to produce them, although it is now seven 
months ago since he received them. Had they been published, 
I venture to hope that they would have added a little weight 
to what has already appeared upon the subject. What struck 
me with the greatest force was the enormous disparity 
between the engineering staff of a man-o’-war and 2 merchant 
steamer, in favour of the latter. It was a revelation so opposed 
to all our preconceived ideas of the state of things in the Navy 
that for some time I could not grasp it. That a merchant 
ship of the same size, let us say, as the ‘ Mars’ or ‘ Majestic,’ 
and with certainly not more than half of her mechanical com- 
plications, should carry three times as many engineers was an 
astounding thing to realise. Recently I have been told that 
itis held by the naval authorities (my informant was careful 
Rot to say naval engineering authorities) that so many 
engineers are not required. What are wanted are engine- 
drivers, trained mechanics who may be relied upon to drive 








the engines under a general supervision by a scientific 
engineer. Surely if this were the case our great shipping 
firms, keenly alive as they are to all forms of economy, 
would long ago have thus arranged their staff. Assuming, 
however, that merchant-ship owners are thus unnecessarily 
wasteful, and that it is the right thing to depend upon trained 
engine-drivers to fill the places which are taken in a merchant 
ship by certificated engineers, does it not follow that these 
responsible engine-drivers should be men with something to 
lose in case of dereliction of duty? Ask an E.R.A. (engine- 
room artificer) what he considers his position worth, and what 
amount of responsibility he feels! And you will find him 
smarting under a sense of deep-seated grievance too, the same 
kind of grievance aired by the writers in the Civil Service who 
were doing work for 10d. per hour for which clerks in the 
same room were receiving £500 per annum. Not only so, but 
he feels that he has no rank, and rank has a very definite 
value, apart from pay, in the Navy. The American Personnel 
Bill wisely deals with this grievance by making the chief 
E.R.A.’s warrant officers, as is certainly no more than 
just if they be worthy of the responsible position they hold. 
But even then, supposing that all E.R.A.’s were thoroughly 
trained mechanics and not merely promoted stokers, as so 
many of them are, and giving them the due weight of rank 
which would carry responsibility, the question of the under- 
manning of the engineer branch would still remain in all its 
menacing danger. And it is not merely a matter of weakness 
in numbers, it is weakness in quality. No one even outside of 
engineering knowledge will need any argument to convince 
him that it is unwise or unsafe to take a student from 
Keyham and place him suddenly in the position of assistant- 
engineer on board a man-o’-war on active service. Yet this 
thing is done, not now and then in a case of emergency, but con- 
tinually. It must be done under present conditions because 
of the dearth of engineers in the Navy, a dearth that is growing 
always because of the disesteem in which this branch of the 
Service is held. This, however, is not the worst. It might be 
conceivable that given a competent responsible staff of 
engine-drivers, full supervision by engineers could be dispensed 
with without positively endangering the ship, at least in time 
of peace. Unfortunately the testimony of no less an authority 
than a Chief Inspector of Machinery (retired), Mr. Charles M. 
Johnson, comes in to destroy any hope of that kind. He says 
in the United Service Magazine, among many other alarming 
things, that they (the E.R.A.’s) “enter the Service as 
mechanics who have learned their trade of fitter, boiler- 
maker, engine-smith, or copper-smith, but as in the case 
of the stoker recruits, no previous experience as engine- 
drivers or boiler-tenders is considered necessary. As long 
as the candidate can pass a perfunctory practical test as u 
workman, can produce proofs that he has been employed four 
years at his trade, and certificates of good character, can pass 
a very easy examination in the first four simple rules of 
arithmetic, and can read and write; that, with a medical 
examination, is all that is required of him. He may never 
have had the handling of an engine or boiler under actual 
work, although it is expected that he will have taken part in 
their construction or repair, so that when introduced to the 
engine-room of a modern man-o’-war, he will be a veritable 
‘fish-out-of-water.’ It is almost as great a puzzle to him as 
it would be toa Heathen Chinee.” The temptation to quote 
farther from Mr. Johnson's article is very great, but I must 
refrain. I can only express a hope that this high official's 
statements (which have not been, because they could not be, 
contradicted) will be read at first hand by every one interested. 
The article has been reprinted, and may be obtained, I believe, 
from the publishers of the United Service Magazine. Perhaps, 
in conclusion, 2 humble word of warning may not be out of 
place. Let it take the form of a suggestion to the gallant 
gentlemen whom I so much admire—the Executive of the Navy 
—not to deal with this question in a lofty, scornful spirit of 
superiority, or to use hard words about so splendid a body of 
men as they know the naval engineers to be. I wish I could 
think that such a warning were not needed, but I cannot for- 
get that you, Sir, found it necessary to say to a naval execu- 
tive correspondent last June who signed himself “ Vincet 
Veritas” :—‘ We are glad to print our correspondent’s letter, as 
we wish to hear all sides, but we cannot think that this most 
difficult and important question will be solved if it is to be 
approached in the spirit in which he approaches it.’ That 
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your wise counsel was in season I have reason to know, from 
the number of letters I have received from engineers showing 
the bitterest resentment at the uncalled-for remarks made by 
this particular correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Frank T. Buren. 





LORD SALISBURY AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THD “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—I have read your article on Lord Salisbury's speech 
with the greatest interest and sympathy. Anything that will 
at this moment tend to rouse the spirit of the country and 
induce as many of her citizens as possible to qualify them- 
selves to take part in her defence, if the occasion should arise, 
is of supreme importance. Those who agree on the main 
point are not likely to quarrel seriously on questions of detail. 
But Iam sorry that you have confined your remarks to only 
one part of a soldier's duty. It is not enough that a man 
should hea good shot. The reported good shooting of the 
Boers, joined with their success at the beginning of the war, has 
perhaps given the public an exaggerated notion of the supreme 
value of this accomplishment. But the accounts of their 
shooting vary very considerably. According to many the Boers 
are not much superior in this respect to our own men, 
and by common consent they possess other qualifications 
which are equally remarkable and equally useful. I will 
instance their power of choosing inaccessible positions, of 
quickly constructing good trenches in exactly the proper 
place, of taking advantage of every scrap of cover, of retreat- 
ing with the smallest amount of loss, and of moving with the 
greatest rapidity from place to place. It stands to reason 
that the best shots in the world would he of no use toa 
general in case of an invasion unless he could move them by 
word of command, place them where he wished, and advance 
or retire them without their getting into confusion. This 
must be true even among the hills of Switzerland or South 
Africa, but much more so ina comparatively level country like 
our own. I say nothing of the panic to which the bravest 
men may be liable if they take the field in a totally un- 
disciplined state. My object in writing is not to discourage 
practising with the rifle, but to express a hope that you will 
use your great influence to induce the able-bodied men of this 
country who are willing to learn to shoot, to submit them- 
selves at the same time to the less interesting drudgery of 
going through a sufficient amount of drill to make their 
shooting of some use,—in other words, to form rifle corps 
instead of rifle clubs. This question was thoroughly debated 
forty years ago, and I am sorry to say that I can remember 
the discussion. The result was the establishment of the 
Volunteers, and if the present agitation has the effect of 
increasing that force and improving its shooting, it will do a 
great deal more good than if it is diverted in the direc- 
tion you propose. Do not let it be supposed for one 
moment that there is any appreciable number of men who 
can spare time for shooting and who cannot spare 
time for drill. The drill necessary to make a Volun- 
teer fairly efficient, though it could not be learned all in 
% moment when the enemy had already landed, can be 
acquired by the sacrifice of a very few hours in each week, and 
where there is a drill-shed a great deal of it can be done at 
night, which is not the case with shooting. The truth is many 
men are willing to practise shooting, because it is amusing, 
who are not willing to practise drill, because it is tiresome, 
and the amusement of shooting, if provided at the public 
expense, should he reserved for those who are willing to 
undergo the dulness of drill. As a landowner, I thoroughly 
concur with most of the remarks in the last part of your 
article. Jestablished a range in my park here forty years 
ago, and another in the neighbourhood soon afterwards. They 
are both open at present free of charge to all members 
of the Auxiliary Forces, but I shall think a long time 
before I open them to anybody else. Most ranges are 
practically safe with men under discipline, who have 
gone through a certain amount of musketry instruction 
before they are allowed to fire a shot, and who must make a 
certain number of marks at the short ranges before they are 
promoted to the longer ones. But it would be difficult to 
enforce these or any other rules upon the undisciplined 
members of a club. I quite agree with you that we must 


——— 


are familiarised with the slaughter of war, the few accidents 
which may be the result of a large increase of rifle 

seem of very little importance compared with the object ia 
view. But we must take all the precautions we can for this 
reason, if for no other. If in a time of profound peace when 
the horrors of battle are forgotten, two or three people work. 
ing in the fields or walking on the roads should happen to be 
killed in the course of a few weeks, so strong a prejudice 


_ might arise against all rifle shooting as seriously to interfera 


with its practice. I cannot agree with you about rifle eluhs 
but Iam sure that you and all other patriotic men will in 
with me that we must have a large increase of the Volunteer 
Force, that we must improve the shooting of the Volunteers 
to the utmost possible extent. and that sufficient ranges for 
this purpose must be found. I do not think that there neo 
be one in every village. If there is one within three or foy; 
miles of the headquarters of every company it will be quite 
enough. I join heartily in your appeal to the owners of land, 
and I will add the oceupiers also, to assist in this purpose, 
Whether the matter should be taken up by the Governmen; 
or the County Council, and paid for out of the rates or out of 
the taxes, invites a discussion into which I will not enter nov. 
as I feel that I have already presumed too much upon your 
indulgence.—I am, Sir, &c., Cowprr, 
Panshanger, Hertford. 


[No reasonable person will dispute Lord Cowper's proposi. 
tion that Volunteer regiments are of more use to the nation 
than rifle clubs. Our object in advocating rifle clubs is jy 
order to obtain the necessary and essential basis for a good 
system of Volunteer home defence,—de., a population 
acquainted with the use of the rifle, even though only at 
300-yard ranges. With a population so _ instructed, 
patriotic feeling will do much. If there is no general know. 
ledge of the use of the rifle, patriotic enthusiasm is a pathetic 
farce. Of course we must do everything possible to maintain 
the Volunteers in efficiency, but let us have rifle clubs as 
feeders. Rifle clubs must not be substituted for Volunteer 
regiments, but must supplement them and recruit for them. 
Ep. Spectator. | 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—I was very pleased to note in your article, “ Lord Salis. 
bury and Rifle Clubs,” your proposition “that the Govern- 
ment should pass an Act allowing Parish Councils to acquire 
a suitable rifle range and also give an annual grant to tle 
Parish Council based upon the amount of use made of the 
range.’ Iam quite sure that in villages the Parish Council is 
the body which would best carry out your suggestions, draw- 
ing as it does its members chiefly from the class most 
interested in the defence of the country and most willing to 
work in such a cause. Though the Local Government Act, 
1894, encouraged, or at least made it easy for, working men 
to become members of Parish Councils, quite 75 per cent. of 
these members are country gentlemen, farmers, or successful 
business men. How willingly such men would work for the 
defence of their country, and would give if necessary material 
aid! By all means give powers such as you suggest to Parish 
Councils; they cannot do harm and will probably do incal- 
culable good. I may add Iam taking up your suggestion ot 
calling a meeting to consider the formation of rifle clubs and 
hope to meet with success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. BENNETT, 
Clerk to the Kinver Parish Council. 
Foley Street, Kinver, Stourbridge. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a Volunteer of 1859 and one of those who in the 
“sixties” attempted something towards making target practice 
(especially in military formation) popular, I ask to be allowed 
to say a word on the subject of your deeply interesting article. 
If the object in view is marksmanship up to 2,000 yards (over 
which distance the Boers are said to shoot effectively), or even 
1,000 yards, which is practically the limit of British range». 
rifle clubs must, I fear, be doomed to failure, for a very 
obvious reason,—suitable ranges are too few and far between. 
My conviction is—and I know something of most parts of the 
United Kingdom—-that there is no English town or village— 
unless in the moorland or mountainous districts—within @ 





pot be too nervous about the safety of the public. When we 


mile or two of which an absolutely safe range for the Service 
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ene I believe it does, at 1,500 yards and wounding 
on ricochet at 2,000 yards) can be had. This fact alone would 
ickly destroy rifle clubs, at all events as popular institutions. 
= if practice at a short range, say 300 yards, would be of 
ne value the case would be very different and great 
success possible,—provided anew and suitable rifle be invented 
for the purpose and turned out by the hundred thousand. 
For rifle shooting, as apart from volunteering, to become a 
popular pastime, it must be made attractive, must arouse 
come enthusiasm, and inspire, like cricket, an active rivalry. 
Patriotism hardly comes 1n. Morris tubes, useful as they 
gre, will scarcely do this; neither will a railway journey to 
distant butts provide the needful bait. The presence of the 
public, local distinction as a “ shot °—even competition with the 
fir sex, as at archery meetings of yore—district prize 
gatherings,—these are some of the indispensable conditions to 
a rifle club’s existence. They cannot be associated with 
long-range shooting, which, for reasons given, is possible only 
to the few, and is dull work for the looker-on. But with the 
invention and issue of new small arms, of uniform pattern, 
for the use of rifle clubs exclusively—handy, light, strictly 
Jimited in range and weight, and true to a hair's breadth in 
delivery—all difficulties of shooting grounds would practically 
rgnish, and the main hindrance to the Premier's suggestion 
te got rid of. So, if the Government mean business, let 
Pufield set to work at once and produce a model weapon of 
shorter barrel than the Service rifle, perhaps of smaller calibre, 
carrying a reduced charge of powder and a diminished pro- 
jectile. Shooting grounds could he quickly made safe for 
such a weapon, at the gate of every centre of popula- 
tion. Whether in short-range shooting lies real training 
for the long range, I cannot say, but herein alone would he 
found the secret of success in starting rifle clubs. If I may 
presume, as an old Volunteer, to express an opinion not quite 
in harmony with the scope of your article, I should myself 
consider it a mistake to set up a new shooting body. Ishould 
prefertostrain every nerve tohelp onthe Volunteers; encourage, 
popularise, endow, reward, and generally strengthen Volunteer 
battalions. The club sharpshooter must have some military 
organisation to be of service in time of stress; why not make 
him a Volunteer outright? As you say elsewhere, a man can- 
not be and not be at the same time. If he is eventually to 
fight, drill him now; if he is not to fight, why bother about 
him atall? No! let the Volunteers and Yeomanry do all the 
amateur shooting. Let them if they please form clubs within 
their regimental limits, equipped also with such a rifle as I 
have described. We had long and short “ Enfields” in the 
“sixties” ; why not the same sort of thing now? Above all, 
equip the force for active service; mass it at intervals, so that 
the Volunteer may better learn to conjugate the verb “to 
fight,” and spell out on the field the essential words,—trans- 
port and commissariat.—I am, Sir, &e., F. E. Barnes, 
an ex-Maior, R.V. 
[We agree entirely as to 300-yard ranges being the only 
ranges practicable for general village purposes, but we should 
prefer the Morris tube to a special rifle—Epb. Spectator. | 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your interesting article, “Lord Salisbury and Rifle 
Clubs,” in the Spectator of May 12th, you underestimate the 
difficulty of obtaining rifle ranges in country districts. Ata 
public meeting held here on May 3rd, a unanimous resolution 
was passed in favour of forming a Volunteer corps for this 
district. If we could obtain a range we could easily raise a 
corps of at least a hundred members. Within a mile of this 
Village is a site particularly well adapted in every respect for 
arifle range. We are prevented from obtaining the use of 
this site by the selfishness and want of patriotism on the part 
of a non-resident shooting tenant. There is no other available 
site within ten miles. At a town seven miles from here is an 
old-established Volunteer corps. Their range has been con- 
demned as being unsafe. The members of this corps are obliged 
togotwelve miles for shooting practice. They would be only too 
glad to join us inacquiring arange here. After the speeches of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Wyndham at the meeting of the 
Primrose League on the 9th inst., 1 maintain that the Govern- 
ment ought to confer upon the County Councils compulsory 
powers for obtaining rifle ranges in suitable situations by rent 
or purchase, the price in case of dispute to be fixed by an 








arbitrator or valuer. Upon the principle, salus populi 
suprema ler, such compulsory powers would be quite as 
justifiable as the power given to a railway company to 
purchase land for building a railway.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stoke Ferry, Norfoll:. H. F. Steere. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—A propos of the encouragement of rifle shooting, might 
not a large part of our population be provided at very small cost 
with long and short distance ranges, by having floating targets 
placed on the sea round the coast wherever there are people 
to use them? Shooting at such targets would he particularly 
usefwl practice for those who might be called upon to repel an 
enemy attempting to land in boats, and might become a lead 
ing amusement at our coast towns and villages.—I am, Sir, &e. 


A. E. 





THE MILLENNIUM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—The Spectator of May 5th contains an article on “ The 
Millennium,” which I have read with deepest interest. There 
is only one sentence in it on which I venture to offer a remark, 
and it is as follows :— 

“ The faith, that is, continues to exist among a few disciples, 

but it is no longer in evidence among the many faiths in London. 
The fact is curious, for belief in a personal reign of Christ on 
earth has been from the first one of the most persistent of 
Christian illusions,” &c. 
As the writer of it draws attention to the preaching of Dr. 
Cumming on that subject in 1848, I may mention that I 
remember it very well indeed, as I used to attend his lectures 
in Exeter Hall, and I remember very well the excitement 
which they produced amongst certain classes of Christians. I 
am not unacquainted with the extent to which, not only in 
London but in other cities, the belief in a personal reign of 
Christ is now held, as I am well acquainted with many, both 
preachers ordained and laymen, who preach it and teach it by 
pen as well as by voice, in London and elsewhere, and also 
with many in different social ranks, and in the provinces aa 
well as in London, who cling to what St. Paul calls “that 
blessed hope,” as they cling to their hope of personal salvation. 
It is a subject, moreover, on which I have often spoken in 
public, which has given me some opportunity of estimating 
the extent to which the public are interested in it. The result 
of my own observations fully confirms what others better in- 
formed than I am have told me, and that is that the expecta- 
tion of a personal reign of our Lord upon earth has never 
been so widely entertained in this country as it is at the 
present day, and that the belief in it is very steadily 
increasing, and in London especially. We find, moreover, 
that it is far more widely held by the Evangelical school 
in the Church of England than it is proportionately amongst 
Nonconformists. Here in Scotland it is held by comparatively 
very few, but we see progress in its growth, nevertheless. 
You may call it a Christian illusion. If it is an illusion, as 
we have no better authority for it than we have for the resur- 
rection of the dead, that hope must be an illusion likewise! 
Let me state that we find public interest in the question to 
have been greatly stimulated (I refer to that portion of the 
public which is interested in the spread of the kingdom of 
30d) by the history of the Jews during the past twenty-five 
years, and by the Zionist movement. And this leads me to 
invite your attention to the enclosed book lately published by 
me, entitled “The Branches and the Branch,” as_ in 
Appendix A you will find a “ Historical Outline of Persecution 
Suffered by the Jews from Century to Century since the 
beginning of the Christian Era,” a history so very rarely 
studied that I have met none in a wide circle of acquaintance 
here and in London who have shown anything but a very 
limited acquaintance with it; the book was published a few 
weeks ago.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Scott MoncrierFr. 

43 Mardale Crescent, Edinburgh. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I call attention once more to the absurd conserva- 
tism of the Academy in permitting all artists to send in eight 
works? Weare told that 16,000 pictures, &., have been received 
this year, and as only 2,057 have been placed, the number 
rejected must be 13,943! 


These numbers, of course, refer 
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only to outsiders, and if the average sent by each be four 
works, the total number represents 4,000 artists. But as only 
1,257 names appear in the catalogue, it follows that 2,743 
persons were disappointed; whereas if two works had been 
the allowance we should only have had 5,943 pictures rejected 
instead of 13,943, and consequently double the time would 
have been given to the inspection of the mass, with the 
probable result that some passed as goats would have remained 
as sheep, especially if only one work by each artist had been 
accepted. As a matter of fact, few of the outsiders had more 
than two hung, and the majority have but one; twenty-eight 
have three, ten have four, two have five, and two have seven, 
these higher numbers being miniatures. Surely it is to the in- 
terest of the Committee to work this reform, for the selection of 
2.057 works out of 16,000 must be simply maddening. Then, lest 
delicacy should prevent the members limiting the number 
of outsiders’ works while retaining eight of their own, 
let us see how many R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s exercise their 
right to so much wall-space. Nineteen sent one, twelve 
sent two, nine sent three, seventeen sent four, four sent 
five, four sent six, two sent seven, and one sent eight. 
Of these higher numbers, most of the works come under the 
heads of sculpture and black and white; and even the distin- 
guished exhibitor of eight works includes two enamels to make 
up his full complement; therefore we may infer that to the 
majority of the members (fifty-seven) from one to four works 
are considered, by their own choice, to be sufficient for exhibi- 
tion, the minority of eleven alone exercising their full privilege. 
Now, if every member had only sent four works, and every 
outsider two, the Committee would have gained space for 
another couple of hundred exhibitors ; and if two works would 
satisfy members, and one outsiders, four hundred fewer 
miserables would gnash their teeth in years tocome. Once 
more, there is the case of what we may call the half-hung. 
These unfortunates, being superior to the immediately rejected, 
drag on three miserable weeks alternating between hope and 
fear, only to find at the last moment that they too are but 
goats! Why should not their names appear at the end of the 
catalogue under the heading, “ Unhung for Want of Space” ? 
Possibly, if one of the important provincial exhibitions would 
set the example in this reform, the Royal Academy might 
follow suit.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Parkstone, Dorset. SopH1a BEALE. 





MRS. DELANY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your interesting notice of Mrs. Delany in the 
Spectator of April 28th you quote her words written in 1776, 
“ Nightgowns are worn without hoops,” with the query, “Is it 
reasonable to infer that once people went to bed in crinolines ?” 
In the first half of the eighteenth century, and probably later, 
“nightgown” was the term used for “evening dress.” I have 
found it so in “The Letters of Lady Jane Coke.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., (Mrs.) M. FirzSrmon, 
St. Michael's Lodge, Devonport. 





“VALUELESS PRINTED MATTER.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1r,—I had intended to have written to you on this subject, 
which is of the gravest importance to all literary men, present 
and future; but as you have already discussed it in the 
Spectator of May 12th, perhaps you will permit me to add a 
few comments. The most obvious illustration of the danger 
of destruction, however carefully supervised, may be drawn 
from the history of the dodo in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. In the catalogue published in 1684 we find a dodo 
(No. 29), derived from Tradescant’s collection; but on 
January 8th, 1755, Nos. 5-46, being decayed, were ordered to 
be removed by a majority of the Visitors; but fortunately 
there was a regulation extant that when specimens were 
destroyed as useless the head and feet were to be preserved. 
This was done; and they remain almost the only relics of the 
bird in any museum in Europe, except mere bones! Even in 
a private library, it frequently happens that pamphlets or 
papers are thrown away as useless, or as taking up more 
valuable space, which are afterwards much regretted by the 


owner. Even old book-catalogues become useful and impor- 


tant after a sufficient lapse of time,and may clear up disputed 
You suggest that the antiquities 


poiuts of dates or editions. 





of the British Museum might be removed elsewhere and I 
not sure that this possibility has not been in many mie 
minds for years; but it would involve much consideration 
a large outlay. You suggest South Kensington. but th 
capacity of South Kensington is limited, and whether it on 
be advisable, if even possible, to find accommodation for anoth 
large museum there without trenching on accommodation whic, 
may soon be required for the expansion of collections alread 
on the spot, seems to me very doubtful. If decentralisation 
of the library ever becomes inevitable, I imagine it woulj 
have to be followed on specialist lines. Even if local libraries 
were willing and able to accept sets of their local archives 
from the Trustees of the British Museum, who could be made 
responsible for their being kept in fire-proof and damp-proot 
rooms, and easily accessible at all times to any serious 
students ? Special libraries might ultimately be formed, unde, 
special conditions, such as that of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, now, I believe, one of the hes; 
in the world in some, at least, of its divisions ; and thou), 
wanting a few books of great rarity, which are to be found x 
Bloomsbury, I believe it almost, if not quite, equals it in most 
respects as a reference library for systematic natural history, 
Similarly, though no private library can compete with 
Bloomsbury, any one who makes a specialty of some restricted 
branch of literature is likely, sooner or later, to find that he 
possesses a few of even English books which are not xt 
Bloomsbury. Absolute perfection is unattainable, but unless 
we can decentralise the library by forming special collections 
of books as absolutely perfect as they can be made (ey, 
zoological books at South Kensington, botanical books xt 
Kew, Oriental books at the Royal Asiatic Society, book; 
relating to Oxford at the Bodleian, &ec., &c.), by all means let 
us keep our great library together, and above all things set our 
faces firmly against any destruction of “ valueless printed 
matter,” authorised or unauthorised. One great difficulty in the 
formation of special libraries, even if attempted, would be the 
impossibility of providing accommodation for books, &e, 
bearing on the subject ina secondary manner, and much less 
for those connected only incidentally with it, more especially in 
the case of periodical publications.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. F. Kirpy, 








POETRY. 


THE SWALLOWS. 


Tn ancient days when, under cloudless skies, 
Spring's earliest swallows touched the Italian shore, 
Sad-hearted mothers gazed with yearning eyes, 
And cried, “ Our darlings come to us once more.” 





A pretty fancy which our wiser age 

Has long outgrown. And yet—for England stands 
Watching the strife in which her sons engage 

At her behest, in those far Southern lands. 


A thousand sons she mourns, untimely slain, 
Like early flowers that fall beneath the scythe. 

Swallows who seek your English home again, 
Over their graves your song was loud and blithe 


A few short weeks ago. Perhaps a gleam 
Lit heavy eyes that saw you swoop and dart, 
While memories of some willow-shaded streain 
Or windy down arose within the heart. 


Wherefore to us, this spring, your song shall be 
Fraught with a deeper meaning than of yore, 
As if, across the leagues of sundering sea, 
Some whispered message from our dead ye Lore. 
B. Patt NEUMAN. 








MUSIC. 
senalliasinnee 
THE COST OF A PRIVATE ORCHESTRA. 
A FEW years ago Lord Meath contributed to the Times a 
letter in which he set down a list of practical hints for 
benevolent millionaires,—indications of the ways in which 
they might benefit the community by the purchase or pre 





servation of open spaces, playgrounds, &c. The notion was 
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modern facilities of travel and the duties of his position, would 
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sxcellent, though the range of suggestions was limited and 
lacking in picturesqueness, and it has often occurred to us 
that it might be not unprofitably supplemented by further 
pints, in Which a less rigorous appeal should be made to the 
purely altruistic instincts of the man with more money than 
he quite knows what to do with. As a practical contribution 
to this problem we propose to give an approximate estimate 
of what it would cost to keep a private orchestra, a luxury 
which, as we hope to be able to show, is quite compatible 
with giving a great deal of pleasure to the outside 
publi as well as to one’s friends and neighbours. There is, 
of course, nothing new in the idea, the classical example being 
furnished by the great Hsterhazy family, the patrons of 
Haydn, who maintained on their country place at Esterhaz an 
orchest “4 and chorus and engaged solo singers for the per- 
formance of church music, concerts, and operas. What the 
«Father of the Symphony ” owed to his opportunities is best 
set forth in his own words :—* My Prince was always satisfied 
with my works: I not only had the encouragement of constant 
approval, but as conductor of an orchestra I could make ex- 
periments, observe what produced an effect and what weakened 
t.and was thus in a position to improve, alter, make additions 
or omissions, and be as bold as I pleased; I was cut off from 
the world, there was no one to confuse or torment me, and I] 
was forced to become ortginal.’ We have no exact means of 
determining what the Esterhazys spent yearly on their 
orchestra, which was of modest dimensions—probably never 
exceeding twenty players—but Prince Nicolaus (Haydn's 
especial friend) had the reputation of giving unusually high 
terms, and Haydn’s own salary, as times went, was on a 
liberal scale. The services of the band were exclusively 
retained during their engagement, and as the Prince seldom 
left his country seat, for the greater part of the year the 
singers and musicians were tied to one spot, very few of 
them being allowed to bring their wives or families. Other 
instances may be found of foreign nobles who have 
kept private bands in Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands — Southey in his Commonplace Book relates an 
anecdote of an eccentric aristocrat in the Low Countries 
who used at intervals to order his orchestra to give a concert 
to his horses—but it is a curious fact that no English or 
American millionaire in these latter days—when Bayreuth has 
become the fashion, and Mayfair has renounced the attitude of 
“a damned fiddler—a fellow I despise” —has ever thought of 
maintaining a private band. The nearest approach to it that 
we know of is the action of a great ironmaster in Lancashire 
who used to enecourage—and for all we know does so still 
—the practice of instrumental music amongst his employés, 
provided them with instruments and tuition, and was 
responsible for any deficit arising from the public perform- 
ance of oratorios in his town at which the aforesaid 
employés, strengthened by some professional assistance, ren- 
dered a very creditable account of the orchestral accompani- 
ments. Another public-spirited amateur in the North of 
England performs a somewhat similar service in connection 
with a small local festival, which he “runs” for the benefit of 
theneighbourhood. But in the one case the band is practically 
in amateur band: in the other the instrumental forces ar 
nly brought together on the oceasion of the festival. The 
ple of Prince Esterhazy and other German Princes has 
10 imitators in modern England, though in the course of 
London season as much money is often spent on a musical 
party, at which three or four operatic “ stars” are engaged, as 
mld pay for half-a-dozen, or even ten, orchestral concerts 


ith a band of fifty or sixty players. Fees of 100 to 500 } 


.and even upwards, are not by any means unheard of 
t suc) entertainments. 


In regard to the engagement of a private orchestra it must 
be coneeded that the conditions which rendered the post 
of composer-conductor so favourable to the expansion of 
genius are well-nigh incapable of being reproduced in modern 
England. A residential orchestra, forming part of the house- 

id, is practically out of the question now for two reasons. 
lionaire, if he chose to pay a fancy price, could no doubt 

ive services of a band of first-rate musicians 
—It would cost him at least £10,000 a year in salaries alone, 





ure th » eX h 





exclusive of that of the conductor—but the other demands on 
his leisure, and the constant change of residence due to 








render the possession a burdensome luxury. On the one hand 
the players would demand exceptional terms to induce them 
to forego other engagements, and on the other the patron, in 
virtue of his social environment and responsiblities, is no longer 
able to live the sort of life which allows of the constant or 
daily enjoyment of orchestral music provided by musicians 
forming part of the household. Our millionaire must be con- 
tent with retaining the services of a band only for certain days 
or evenings, and it will probably suit his convenience that the 
necessary rehearsing shall take place off the premises. As a 
matter of practical politics it means that the band will only 
play for him while he is in London, or at such of his country 
houses as are not more than a hundred miles from town. To 
come, then, to the question of pounds, shillings, and pence, it 
must be premised that no absolutely fixed data are available on 
which to found our estimate, for the reason that there is no 
orchestra in existence permanently retained on precisely similar 
terms to those sketched out. The only practical basis is the 
cost of orchestral concerts at which a band of any given number 
of players can be engaged. This works out roughly at an average 
of a guinea per head for rank-and-file, and an average of 2 or 3 
guineas for principals. The fee includes a single rehearsal, a 
third partof the fee being added if another rehearsal is demanded. 
In other words, the cost of a band of seventy-five players for a 
single performance may be roughly put down at 100 guineas, 
that of a band of sixty at 75 to 80 guineas, and that of a band 
of forty at between 50 and 60 guineas. In the case of perform- 
ances outside the Metropolitan area players are allowed 
hotel expenses, as well as their railway fares, so that, even 
allowing for the reduced rates which the companies would 
doubtless grant, the cost of a performance in the country would 
be not far short of double that given in London. There 
remains the salary of a conductor, as to which it is diffienlt to 
speak with absolute precision. If engaged by the night, a 
thoroughly competent chef dorchestre could probably be ob- 
tained at a fee of from 15 to 20 guineas, but it would prob- 
ably be better policy for our millionaire to import a first-rate 
conductor from abroad at a fixed salary, and we have little 
doubt that he could be got for £500 a year, provided he were 
allowed to accept other engagements and to teach in his spare 
time. On this basis a millionaire could allow himself the 
luxury of fifty orchestral concerts in the year, on the 
assumption that twenty-five were given in London and 
twenty-five in the country, at a mean cost for a band 
of seventy-five players of 150 guineas per concert plus 
the salary of the conductor; if only fifty players were 
employed the average would be 100 guineas, and if forty, 
say 80 guineas. As a matter of fact, if so large a 
number of engagements were guaranteed, the players would 
most likely accept a certain reduction, so that our totals of 
7.500 guineas plus £500, 5,000 guineas plus £500, and 
4,000 guineas plus £500 probably represent in each case a 
considerably larger sum than would be actually necessary. 
Again, we have given the number of concerts at fifty, or, 
roughly speaking, one a week; whereas the engagements of 
our millionaire would probably render it difficult for him to 
arrange for more than half that number. On this reduced 
seale, it works out that our wealthy enthusiast could have 
twenty-five orchestral concerts with an orchestra of from 





| forty to fifty players for an annual outlay of not more than 


£3,000, or very little more than half of what it would cost him 
to maintain a first-class racing yacht. 


It may be pointed out, in conclusion, that the amount of 
pleasure which the possessor of a private orchestra would have 
itin his power to bestuw on the public would be very con- 
siderable. Primarily, no doubt, his band would play for the 
entertainment of himself and his guests; but when he was in 
the country he would, assuming him to be not less hospitable 
than the generality of county magnates, occasionally invite 
the countryside to attend his concerts, or, better still, lend his 
band to take part in the performance by local choral societies 
of oratorios and cantatas, and so help to relieve what is always 
the most serious drain on the finances of such associations. 
Lastly, our millionaire—though really he need not be a full- 
blown millionaire to indulge in this hobby—would be able 
to lend the best form of encouragement to aspiring talent, as 
it would be an essential part of the business of his conductor 
or “Master of the Music” to discover novelties and, where 


they deserved it, to include them in his programmes. 
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Finally, private orchestras, such as we have indicated above, 
would, so far as we can see, offer opportunities to female 
players of ability which have hitherto been denied them in 
the great professional orchestras—always excepting harpists. 
No one who has heard the band of the Royal College of 
Music can entertain any doubt as to the efficiency and 
musicianship of the female orchestral player—of strings at 
any rate—and at least one of our leading composers and 
conductors is of opinion that the wholesale embargo on 
women in the professional orchestras cannot be justified on 
artistic grounds, his own experience being that they play just 
as well and give less trouble. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


wa sstonis 

THE FIRST PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY.* 
Mr. Moureno’s elaborate Life of his father introduces the 
English reader to South Africa before the age of gold, for Sir 
John Molteno’s political career ended in 1882, when Johannes- 
burg had no existence, Mr. Rhodes’s voice had not been heard 
in politics, and Mr. Kruger was just beginning his Presidential 
career. The first Prime Minister of the Cape under respon- 
sible government fully deserves a memoir, but it may be 
doubted whether in this particular case a son is the most 
suitable biographer. At the end of nine hundred pages the 
reader discovers that he knows very little about Sir John 
Molteno’s personality, and that, so far as the general politics of 
South Africa are concerned, he has not been able to see the wood 
for the trees. But the work should take permanent rank as 
an important contribution to Colonial history, since its author 
has compiled with great industry a very detailed account of 
the rise of constitutional government at the Cape. Perhaps 
Mr. Molteno presumes too far upon the general interest felt 
in South African matters, for we fear that the average reader, 
who has not got the record of Sir Bartle Frere’s rule at his 
fingers’ ends, will find parts of the present book unintelligible 
and parts tedious. To say this is not to censure Mr. Molteno, 
who, himself a Member of the Cape Legislature, can hardly 
put himself in the place of the average reader. But the book 
contains so much that is of value that it is a pity it should not 
be more compact. 

John Charles Molteno, the subject of the memoir, was born 
m London in 1814. He came of Italian stock, but his family 
seems to have been completely Anglicised, and his father 
was a Somerset House official The son, at the age 
of seventeen, obtained a post in the Cape Town library, and 
thus came by an accident to settle in the country with whose 
progress he was to be so closely connected. He soon drifted 
into business, and, as he prospered more and more, became a 
substantial farmer in the Beaufort West district of the 
Karoo. In 1846, on the outbreak of the Kaffir War, he 
volunteered as a burgher, and saw active service. The 
Imperial troops were ill-suited to Kaffir warfare, their officers 
were disposed to look down upon the irregular Colonial levies, 
and Molteno seems to have learned in the field that distrust 
of Imperial officials, civil and military, which brought about 
the crisis of his career thirty years afterwards. At the close 
of the war he went back to his farm, and, on the inauguration 
of representative government in 1854, was returned to the 
Cape Assembly as Member for Beaufort West. The next 
eighteen years of his life were devoted to the constitutional 
strugglefor responsible government, which resulted in the aboli- 
tion of the illogical compromise of 1854, and the inauguration of 
a free Parliament in 1872. Mr. Molteno was the first Premier 
of the Cape, and held office until he was dismissed by Sir 
Bartle Frere in 1878. He then retained his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and for a brief time held office under Sir Thomas 
Scanlen, who had deposed his supplanter, Mr. (now Sir Gordon) 
Sprigg; but in 1883 he retired with the well-deserved 
K.C.M.G., and in 1886 died, having won by a long career of 
good work the respect and affection of his fellow-Colonists. 
As a Premier of Cape Colony, indeed, he was most successful. 
Responsible government was in 1872 felt by many to be a 
dangerous experiment, and to Mr. Molteno was chiefly due the 
credit for its success. He was a good administrator, was on 
friendly terms with Dutch and English alike, and was zealous in 





rated 
placing atthe disposal of the public the undoubted talents which 
had won for him private fortune. His railway policy was ‘a 
and it appears that he had studied to some pena a 
problem of irrigation, the most urgent practical question in 
Cape Colony to-day. But unfortunately for Mr. Molteno, the 
Cape was not an isolated community, but the most inne 
portion of South Africa; and while he was an excellent (Ca 
Minister, his son has not, we think, succeeded in proving a 
he was a great African statesman. es: 


Mr. Perey Molteno has kept very closely to his personal 
subject in the early part of the book. We are given lies 
extracts from his father’s speeches on local matters, but we 
are not allowed to cast our eyes north of the Orange River 
And yet John Molteno was in the Colony when the Great 
Trek began, he was on intimate terms with President Brand, 
and he must, being human, have had views on many questions 
connected with the Dutch Republics. On these topies his gon 
is silent. The father was determined to mind his own businesg 
and to know officially nothing of events beyond the official 
borders of Cape Colony. Those were Imperial matters, 
His son, who applauds him, is, if we mistake not, to-day a 
member of a section of the Cape Parliament which considers 
that it has a right to control the High Commissioner's policy 
towards the South African Republic. Sir John Molteno dis. 
liked even a colourless allusion to the annexation of the 
Transvaal in the Governor’s speech. He would know nothing 
of the Diamond Fields boundary question until it was settled, 
when he consented to the union of Griqualand West with the 
Colony. But he seems to have held views about Damaraland 
which would, if supported at home, have preserved it for the 
Cape. Sir John Molteno and Sir Bartle Frere were at one 
over this important question, and had their advice been 
followed, there would to-day be no German South-West 
Africa. 

It is impossible for an outsider to feel much interest in the 
local politics which absorbed Molteno’s attention. There are, 
one may say, three natural lines of cleavage among the Euro. 
peans of Cape Colony, which we may call respectively racial, 
local, and economic. The result is that party, in our sense, did 
not exist at the Cape. There were too many cross-divisions 
There is the obvious division of Dutch and English (which 
however, was never put forward openly until after the rise of 
the Afrikander Bond); there is the rivalry between what used 
to be the Eastern and the Western Provinces, between Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth ; and lastly, there is the eternal 
economic division between town and country, which finds 
expression in tariff debates. Sir John Molteno was an English 
Western Province farmer, but he possessed the confidence of 
his Dutch neighbours, and, generally, of the urban community 
of Cape Town. His only consistent opponents (until wider 
questions arose) were those Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth 
Members who held that the old Eastern Province should be 
created into a separate Colony. Lord Carnarvon’s scheme of 
Confederation in South Africa was welcomed by this party, 
and was distasteful to Molteno. Wecan see now that in 1875 
South Africa was very far from ripe for Confederation, 
and it is to be hoped that Lord Carnarvon’s failure has 
taught home politicians once for all not to force 
elaborate schemes on Colonies which are not ready. In 1875 
the Cape was the only self-governing British Colony in Africa, 
and was fairly equal in importance to the rest of white South 
Africa put together. Natal was a Crown Colony with a huge 
native population, bordered by the independent military 
Monarchy of the Zulus. The Orange Free State had been 
justly offended by British policy in Basutoland and the 
Diamond Fields. Griqualand West was a somewhat disturbed 
Crown Colony. The Transvaal was an independent Republic 
torn by faction, on the verge of bankruptcy, and harassed by 
native risings. It is, perhaps, hardly wonderful that the 
Cape Premier, a cautious, practical man without enthusiasms, 
doubted whether the old Colony had anything to gain by 
being thrown into the melting-pot with the other provinces. 
But Lord Carnarvon was in a hurry. He drafted a scheme 
without consulting local opinion. He despatched Mr. Froude 
to South Africa on an anomalous mission, and Mr. Froude, 
having failed to convert Mr. Molteno, stumped the Colony 
against him, revived the Separatist agitation in Grahamstown, 





* The Life and Times of Sir John Charles Molteno, K.0.M.G. By P. A. 
Molteno. 2vols. London: Smith, Elder,and Co. [20s] 


and, in order to win as many interests as possible for 


Confederation, made an extraomlinary speech at Bloemfontein 
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he exhorted the Dutch Republicans to embark in a 
h they have recently followed out, that of “replying 
: ambitious Powers with shot and shell,” and working for the 
ise of “seeing their own Federate flag floating over Cape 
porpos? Mr. Molteno was set aside and slighted, Sir Henry 
i with whom his relations were excellent, was replaced 
we Bartle Frere, and it was only to be expected that a 
sere should come. The brilliant imaginative administrator 
er likely to work harmoniously with the practical man 
yr etn to whom the dignity of the Cape Cabinet was a 
é : e of eats moment than the union of South Africa under 
- British Crown. The rupture came over the management 
" Colonial levies and British troops in a Kaffir war, waged 
salle within and partly beyond the Eastern border of 
fs Colony. ‘The present work undoubtedly puts Mr. 
folteno’s position in a better light, but leaves it quite 
clear that Sir Bartle Frere could not hope to accomplish 
his task with a Minister who refused to think of future 
contingencies, and objected to the massing of a British force 
in Cape Colony sufficient to deal later on with the Zulus. Mr. 
Molteno took no interest in Zululand. Frere dismissed him, 
and was himself recalled after the General Election in 
England. Molteno was avenged. But has the policy, Dutch 
inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone in 1880 been a very 


ip which . 
peiey whic: 


or native, 
conspicuous success 4 

Those parts of the present book which deal with the Con- 
federation schemes are of permanent interest. Undoubtedly 
Molteno honestly did what he thought best for the Colony. 
But the Frere policy received much support in Cape Colony 
“self. After all, one closes the book with a liking for the 
Cape Premier. He was a man of little culture, of no humour, 
somewhat wanting in savoir favre. But he was what a sturdy, 
honest life of hard work had made him. He was a strong 
man, not an obstinate weak one; his abilities were real, if 
narrow. His son writes with moderation, but naturally enough 
bears little goodwill to Sir Bartle Frere. He is, in fact, dis- 
ingenuous, to say the least, in dealing with the great Pro- 
consul. For instance, he distorts Frere’s approval of Shepstone’s 
lecision not to summon the Transvaal Volksraad imme- 
diately after the annexation into a deliberate decision that the 
Transvaal was to be permanently governed by a military 
despotism. He sees in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s recent 
expression of repentance for his former mistakes in South 
Africa—a speech which most of us read as an admission that 
the speaker had unwisely failed to give consistent support to 
Frere—a declaration of regret for having given any counten- 
ance at all to Sir Bartle. He presumes on the ignorance of 
the public when, in order to discredit the Confederation 
policy, he asserts that the two Dutch Republics had had no 
thought of union, for surely Mr. Molteno must know all about 
the abortive negotiations with President Brand which pre- 
ceded President Burgers’s election in the Transvaal. But on 
the whole he writes with marked fairness. It is a little un- 
fortunate that he should apparently believe that John 
Lawrence was Governor-General of India during the Mutiny. 





AN UNCROWNED QUEEN.* 

Mr. W. H. Witk1ns has chosen a fascinating subject of 
biography, but he has by no means made the best of it. The 
unhappy career of Sophie Dorothea might have been un- 
folded pathetically, even tragically, in a small octavo 
volume. In seven hundred pages of irrelevancy the poor 
“Queen of Tears” almost eludes our pity. Surely propor- 
tion is a high virtue in the art of literature, and it is as 
foolish to deplore the evil fate of a hapless lady in this prolix 
fashion as it would be to beat Hamlet out into three volumes. 
But Mr. Wilkins spares us nothing, and the result is that as 
we disengage his tragedy with considerable labour so we find 
many a page, even many a chapter, which can judiciously be 
skipped. 

It is less than two centuries ago that Sophie Dorothea died, 
and her story is mediwval in its simple brutality. Such 
monsters as the Countess Platen, the brutish George Louis, 
the miserable Kielmansegge belong rather to the Middle Ages, 
or to those Italian cities whose tragic ferocity is described by 
Webster and Ford. The accession of William III. seemed 


* The Love of an Uncrawned Queen. By W. H. Wilkins. London: Hutchinson 
andCo. [8is, Gb.) 








to herald the birth of the modern world, in which there is no 
mystery to pierce, no vague, secret crimes to deplore. But 
the life and death of the Uncrowned Queen, who died in 1726 
after thirty-three years spent in prison, have naught to do 
with the common practices of our modern history. For the 
discomfiture of poor Sophie the passion, the romance, the 
cruelty of the sixteenth century were revived. Yet if ever a 
Princess was born to happiness it should have been Sophie 
Dorothea. Her easygoing father, George William, had 
contracted a morganatic marriage with a kind, charming 
French lady, Eléonore d’Olbreuse, and the succession to the 
duchy of Hanover and to the throne of England, with its 
tiresome responsibilities, seemed to have passed far away 
from Sophie Dorothea, who grew up, in the love of her parents, 
beautiful, witty, and accomplished. But Eléonore harboured 
an unfortunate ambition: she was determined to win a legal 
recognition for herself and her daughter. In this enterprise 
she was bitterly opposed by Sophia, the wife of Ernest 
Augustus, who was anxious to keep both money and succes- 
sion to herself. However, the tact of Eléonore won the day : 
she was acknowledged the lawful wife of George William. 
and her daughter Sophie became a match for the most 
brilliant Prince of them all. As she grew in wit and beauty, 
more than one marriage was proposed for her, and it was due 
to the energy of her Aunt Sophia that she made the very 
worst she could. For reasons of State and money she was 
married to her cousin George of Hanover, who afterwards 
sat upon the throne of England; and from the very day of 
the marriage her misfortunes began. How should the clever, 
quick-witted Princess be equally yoked with her slow, heavy 
cousin, who cared only for his mistresses, whom he never 
deserted? Above all, Sophie was possessed by the joy of life. 
Her passion was gaiety and freedom, and neither freedom nor 
gaiety was to be found at the Court of Hanover. The only 
freedom was a coarse debauchery, in which, to be sure, she 
was not expected to join; the poor substitute for gaiety was 
an iron etiquette, which she never understood, and whose 
smallest infraction was a deadly offence. 

Worse still, poor Sophie was surrounded by spies and in- 
triguers. The Countess Platen, one of the wickedest women 
who have darkened the roll of history, loathed the young 
Princess's beauty, as she feared the sharpness of her tongue; 
and the Countess Platen, being the old Elector’s mistress, 
was all-powerful at Court. It is small wonder, then, that 
Sophie fell in love with the first handsome courtier who 
wooed her with elegance and listened with sympathy to the 
tale of her miseries. But it was unlucky for her that the 
lover of her choice was Count Kénigsmareck, the brave, hand- 
some, intrepid soldier of fortune. For the Countess Platen 
had already cast an eye upon him, and his contempt of her 
proffered affection doubled the hate which she already felt 
for the Princess. Sophie, therefore, was alone in a hostile 
Court, and there 1s no doubt that Kénigsmarck won her love 
not less by his kindness than by his dashing courage. How- 
ever, with the aid of a confidante, whose part in such dramas 
is of the greatest importance, the lovers began a correspond- 
ence which is a masterpiece of its kind. After the tragedy the 
letters fell into the hands of the Konigsmarck family, 
and they are now preserved in the University of Lund. 
Their authenticity has been hotly contested, but we have 
no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Wilkins that they are 
genuine. In every line they bear the stamp of real love- 
making as love was made in the days when sensibility was 
becoming a fashion. For all their ardour and sincerity they 
cannot but suggest a romance by Madame de Krudenev. 
They are madly in love, these two personages, yet all the 
while they torture one another with jealousy. Sophie, of 
course, had ground for suspicion, since her lover was no 
more true to her than was her husband. He was, to hoot, 
monstrously indiscreet, and though we prefer to believe that 
he never boasted of his princely conquest, it is true that, znter 
pooula, he destroyed what was left of the Countess Platen’s 
character, and that this last imprudence cost him both his 
mistress and his life. Meanwhile, his letters are full of 
eager protestation. ‘ Whatever misfortunes may befall,” he 
writes in a letter signed with his blood, “I shall bear them 
with joy so long as the heart I adore remains constant to me. 
My happiness and fortune are there, my ambition is hounded 
there. For pity's sake believe me faithful.” And faithful he 
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was after his lights and the fashion of his time. Presently 
the Princess addresses him in such terms as these :—“ It is 
now eight o'clock, and I must go and pay my Court. How 
dull I shall seem! how stupid! Ishall withdraw immediately 
after supper, so that I may have the pleasure of reading your 
letters again, the only pleasure I have while you are away. 
Farewell, my worshipped one. Only death will sever me from 
you; human powers will never succeed. Remember all your 
promises, and be as constant as I will be faithful.” 


Such a correspondence as this could only end in an elope- 
ment, and at last the Princess and her lover resolved upon 
flight. But their enemy had all her nets prepared. On 
July Ist Kénigsmarck received a letter from the Princess 
asking him to come to her that night. On the morrow was 
freedom; all was ready, even to the carriage that was to 
carry them over the frontier. Konigsmarck arrived at the 
place of assignation, was admitted by the confidante, and 
spent some hours in the company of his beloved Princess. 
But the Countess Platen had already heard of the meeting; 
some, indeed, declare that she herself penned the letter 
purporting to come from the Princess. At any rate, as 
Konigsmarck came down the corridor, humming a tune, and 
assured, no doubt, of happiness on the morrow, he stumbled 
in the dark upon four halberdiers, who overcame his savage 
resistance and gave him a mortal wound. The Countess 
Platen thereon appeared to exult over the ruin of the man 
she at once loved and hated, and when with his dying breath 
he cursed her for the monster she was, she stamped her heel 
upon his mouth. So he died, protesting Sophie’s innocence, 


and the Princess awoke the next morning to pack her | 


jewels in perfect ignorance of her hero’s death. The 
scandal was scrupulously hushed up; the body of the mur- 
dered man was buried in a hastily dug hole, and covered with 
quicklime; the Princess was hustled away to Ahlden, where 
in defiance of justice she was kept a close prisoner for thirty- 
three years. She lived to see every one she knew and loved 
turn against her, except only her mother. Her son George 
ignored her; her daughter, the Queen of Prussia, used her 
wealth and her sorrow to further her own schemes; and the 
Comte de Bar, the last man she trusted, not only lied to her, 
but embezzled her money. No wrong that she could have 
done merited these years of torture and cruelty, and the hate 
which pursued her through life pursued her also after death. 


None dared give her burial for fear of George I.; and only | 


when the Duchess of Kendal declared that the Monarch’s 
sleeplessness was due to Sophie’s unquiet spirit was the dis- 
honoured Queen laid with her ancestors at Celle. It is a 
pitiful story, and the irony of it all is that Sophie is the direct 
ancestress of the two most powerful Monarchs in Europe,— 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor of Germany. But posthu- 
mous triumphs are always barren, and doubtless poor Sophie 
would have sacrificed her grandeur for a few years of kindness 
and simplicity. 





THE OXFORD MISSION TO CALCUTTA.* 


Tats book is a sketch of the history of one of the most 
remarkable and interesting missions that have ever been 
undertaken by Engli-'men; and if any of our readers feel 
that their interest in missionary work is not what, as belong- 
ing to a Christian nation, it should be, or that it is in suspense 
until they can find a mission with whose aims and methods 
they shall be in full sympathy, we advise them to read this 
record of twenty years’ devoted work among the Hindoos of 
Caleutta. Some of us who were at College when this Mission 
was started can remember that at that date the correct tone 
among the more intellectual undergraduates was one rather of 
interest in the Old World religions than of any enthusiastic 
desire to supplant them by Christianity; and the present 
writer can remember that at a College missionary meet- 
ing the Head of the House congratulated some missionaries 
who were present on the opportunities their residence in India 
afforded them of studying Oriental faiths. One thing, how- 
ever, made abunduntly clear by the experience of the Calcutta 
Mission is this, that these Oriental religions are already fast 
being destroyed by the disintegrating influences of English 
education ; so that, even although in the abstract the position 





* 4 History of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. By Rev. George Longridge. 
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should be defended that a man is best left in the 
which he is born, to Englishmen this position jg no long 

open. The fifth chapter of this book, which describes in 
detail the life and general character and habits of the pt 
student at the Calcutta University, is one that cannot be read 
without grave disquiet and (one could hope) Searchings of 
heart by all Englishmen who feel the responsibilities the 
Empire and higher civilisation bring with them. Niseian 
we would ask attention to some very carefully weighed an 
quoted from a speech by Sir Arthur Wilson :— 


religion in 


‘‘In proportion as these young men have been trained ; 
English-speaking schools and Colleges, in that very Proportion 
their old faith and their old creed grow weak; in that Very pro. 
portion their old worship and their old ritual tend to lose their 
spiritual meaning; in that very proportion all the old moralit 
based upon their old creeds, loses its binding force; and al] — 
powerful ties based on social organisation and family system 
which are so tremendously powerful in maintaining them Within 
the limits of the recognised morality begin to lose their efficacy 
That is surely an exceedingly serious state of things. But the 
question comes next, What is being given them by this English 
education in exchange for all this morality and spiritual force 
and for all the influence which it takes away? There is only one 
answer, it gives nothing. To my mind it seems, perhaps, the 
most depressing and discouraging circumstance of any that now 
exist in connection with the administration of India; and I must 
say that to my knowledge there are many of the best friends of 
the people of India, and many of the best friends of the spread 
of knowledge, who would say without hesitation that it would 


| have been far better for the people of this country if English 


education had never come there at all, than that it should have 
come, and such a price should be paid for it as the moral declen. 
sion which it has brought with it.” 


The Bengali Baboo has long been a by-word in England, but 
it is perhaps not sufficiently taken to heart by Englishmen 
that the Bengali Baboo is their own illegitimate offspring 
whom they have left to chance for his bringing-up. The 
special claim of the Oxford Mission upon the gratitude of the 
country is that they have from the first devoted themselves to 
the difficult problem of his moral salvation. And the problem 
is intensely difficult, because the Bengali has an abnormal 
appetite for religious discussion, combined with a very rudi- 


| mentary moral sense. The method of the Mission has been 


to take advantage of this taste for discussion, with the object 
of insisting as strongly as possible that Christianity, although 
it has its own system, is before everything a way of life. Asan 
example, we may quote the story told here of a youth of about 
sixteen who called at the Mission House the morning after a 
lecture and said, “ I want some higher ideals of life.” One of the 
members of the Mission began to read and explain to him theTen 
Commandments, when he was interrupted by the remark: 
“Oh, I have written a book on the Ten Commandments, and 
made ten more of my own.” The missionaries allow that 
conversions among the students are rare, but several do 
occur each year; and the moral effort required to break 
through family opposition is so great, that each conversion 
represents a great spiritual force. From these catechumens 
in two decades has been built up a band of native clergy, 
catechists, and schoolmasters, from whom much may be 
expected in the future. Among labours whose result is 
more readily appreciable may be reckoned a high school for 
the sons of Christian parents, preparatory to the University; 
an industrial school, in touch with the villages, and also 
affiliated to the Government Engineering College; and above 
all, a hostel for a certain number of University students ; in 
which, although no pressure is put upon them to embrace 
Christianity, they live under Christian influences and 
restraints. What the normal moral condition of the Bengali 
student is, who lives in Calcutta lodgings without discipline of 
any kind, can be better imagined than described. 


Mr. Longridge’s annals of the Mission are written with sim- 
plicity, and are full of interest. They show that this Mission, 
like all others, has had its martyrs. They show, too, that 
greater help and interest at home would have saved the 
members of the Mission from the over-work and anxiety which 
have again and again broken down the health of the most 
vigorous. The Bishop of Rochester contributes a preface 
written with his usual sanity and earnestness, and we hope his 
appeal may be widely read and responded to. 
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—_——— 
A BOOK ON THE TROUBADOURS.* 
provencal literature is one of the subjects very little studied 
by English-speaking scholars, though, as the excellent biblio- 
graphy prefixed to Professor Justin Smith’s book proves, it is 
in no danger of neglect. It has not escaped the Germans, and 
the French, who begin to outdo their neighbours in thorough- 
ness, have made it peculiarly their own. But for the Anglo- 

Saxon world Professor Smith is something of a pioneer in 
that magnificent province,—one of the most romantic regions 
in literature. Allthe more honour to him ; and we can testify 
from our examination of his work (as well as from the verdict 
of a highly competent Proveneal scholar) that he has gone 
with great thoroughness into his task. At the same time, in 
the interests of scholarship his method is to be deplored,— 
the method of imaginative biography. He goes through the 
list of the troubadours, some thirty or forty of them, describes 
the town, valley, and castle with which each may be specially 
associated, gives some outline of the troubadour’s life, some 
sketch of his work, and as a rule a vivid picture of his (or her) 
personal appearance. This would be admirable if there only 
were material; butas many of the writers are represented by a 
few compositions in the most conventional of manners, and 
beyond this there is no source except the very scrappy traditional 
Lives, Mr. Smith is obliged to construct a picture for himself 
and then set it before us. For example, the fifth chapter 
opens with a very taking description of Corthézon—and 
let us say at once that Mr. Smith has strayed every- 
where in this delightful country, following up the traces of 
the troubadours with that enthusiasm of antiquarian research 
in which Monkbarns himself could scarcely rival the Ameri- 
cans—and from the town passes to its most notable figure, 
Raimbaut d’Aurenga, who divided with his brother the 
earldom of Orange and had Corthézon for his chief town. 
Then comes 2 general criticism of Raimbaut as a poet, one of 
the pioneers of technical perfection, and against this nothing 
can be said. Then Mr. Smith continues :— 

“As a personality, however, I find him vastly entertaining. 
‘Young-hearted, fresh, and in perfect health, he describes hiin- 
self; and nobody can resist the contagion of his animal spirits 
when he bids the joglar strike up a lively air and begins his 
latest song :— 

‘With wits refreshed and fresh desire, 

With knowledge fresh and freshened fire, 

{n fine fresh style that ne'er will tire, 

A good fresh poem I'll begin ; 
My fresh new verses will inspire 
Fresh life in every knight and ‘squire, 
And freshen pulses old and thin.’” 

All this is excellent and perfectly legitimate; the version, like 
most of Mr. Smith’s versions, is capitally done; and what is 
more, a note gives a reference to the book and page where the 
original may be found. But unhappily Mr. Smith has thrown 
the reins on the neck of his fancy and he must go on:— 

“His full round throat delivers the words proudly, as he would 
release a lady’s hand. His well-filled body gives a sounding 
resonance to every tone. The bright pink of his plump cheeks 
deepens to an actual red, glowing warmly down into a soft brown 
beard. The hair, thick and short, and set with rotary cow-licks 
all over his big head, seems waltzing electrically. And when 
each stanza is concluded he reinforces the interlude with amorous 
looks or jocund laugh, his bright eyes roving from side to side 
meanwhile to gather in the largess of smiles and applause.” 


Before a passage like this one pulls up and asks oneself in 
amazement what is the Provencal (and what is the English) 
tor “rotary cow-licks.” A numeral refers us to the notes ; 
we turn them up and read: “ We have no data as to the 
personal appearance of Raimbaut.” Of course, this is perfect 
candour, and it may be hypercritical to object; but we could 
well have spared the cow-licks. 


In short, the book offends our taste not unfrequently,—the 
chapter on Ugo de Sain Cire, for instance, is a much bolder 
example of the imaginative biographer’s daring ; when he has 
no details, as with Raim}aut d'Aurenga, his flights are short ; 
but give him two or three facts to go on, and he soars on 
wings gummed together with “ I take it” and “ He must have 
done.” Nevertheless there is a great deal in it that is very 
good reading; troubadour history is full of crude, violent 
romance, like the story of Guilhem de Cabestaing, the Lady 
Margarida, and the song that she made him make, choosing 


—. 
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fame in verse rather than security in silence. The song was 
made and was sung; Ramian de Rossillon, Margarida’s hus- 
band, heard it, and that night at dinner he asked her if she 
knew what she had eaten. ‘“*‘ No, exvept that it was good and 
savoury.’ Then he told her that she had certainly eaten the 
heart of Guilhem de Cabestaing. * And see,’ he added calling 
« servant from the next room, ‘see, this is his head.’ 
Margarida when she heard that lost for an instant the power 
to see and hear, but recovering herself replied: ‘ You have 
given me meat so good, my lord, that I will never taste other.” 
Ramian was seized with double fury then, and sprang for a 
sword to strike her with, but she fled to the baleony, and 
pausing there an instant for one desperate resolve she threw 
herself down and so died.” What a subject for Webster! 


But the essential interest of the book lies in the picture 
which it gives of the mind of medieval Europe in transition 
from barbarism to the arts of peace. In his ‘“ Tesaur” 
(Treasury), a poem of eight hundred and forty Alexandrines 
composed on a single rhyme, Peire de Cabiae tells us exactly 
what he knows; the ten arts and the ten orders of angels; 
Biblical history, including much that is not in the Bible; 
grammar, rhetoric, and law; music, arithmetic, and geometry; 
but chiefly astronomy and the planetary powers; medicine 
(but not surgery,— he was never apprenticed to cutting 
and sewing”); mythology and history down to the con- 
quest of Britain by Brutus of Troy. It is, as Pro- 
fessor Smith says, “a head, not «a book,” and very curious 
to look into. The doctrine of love and loving service, too, a3 
the troubadours preached it, is of strange interest, and like 
monasticism, though. it flew in the face of Nature not with 
impunity, yet was of use to the world, as are all ideals till the 
world outgrows them. One illusion Professor Smith shatters; 
there were never such things as Courts of Love; no mention is 
found of them in the literature of that day, and they are the 
invention of a later period, looking back on a time when love 
and the duties and niceties of love were so much the recog- 
nised theme of discourse that it seemed as if constituted 
assemblies fairly sat and pronounced decisions. But the 
troubadours were not writers of love songs only. Satire— 
personal and general, political and social—came within the 
scope of their sirventes. Controversies raged in verse, and the 
troubadour was fully as potent to annoy as the Press of to- 
day. There was at least one troubadour—Robert the Dalfin, 
of Auvergne—who encountered in song no less an antagonist 
than Richard Ceur de Lion; and Bertran de Born (whom 
Professor Smith from some occult reason generally speaks of 
as Born, tout court) played no small part in the troubles 
between the sons of Henry IT., and, as readers of Dante know, 
walked headless in Hell because he “ gave to the young King 
the ill encouragements.” Indeed, the whole story brings to 
our mind what is scarce vividly realised by many of us, that 
strange story of England’s hold on Southern France. 
Richard was a troubadour, his mother Eleanor a singer, 
who had for lover one of the most interesting figures in all 
the list, Bernart de Ventadorn, and Eleanor’s grandfather, 
Guilhem IX., Duke of Aquitane, stands at the very opening 
of this line of singers. But the whole subject is too large to 
be treated adequately here, even had we competence to treat 
it. It may suffice to say that Mr. Smith’s book is well worth 
reading if only as a historical guide to one of the most 
interesting regions in Europe—for he dwells lovingly on the 
charms of valleys und mountains, cities and villages—and for 
the literature it treats may at least open the way to a real 
treasure-house of beauty. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE volume of Kentucky tales collected under the title of 
Flute and Violin, though issued a few years ago in America, 13 
practically « new book so far as English readers are con- 
cerned, and as such deserves the attention due to whatever 


* (1.) Flute and Violin, and other Kentucky Tales. By James Lane Allen. 
London: Maemillan and Co. (6s.] (2.) From Sand Hill to Pine. By Bret 
Harte. London: C. A. Pearson. [6s.)——(3.) Nell Guwyn—Comedian. By 
Frankfort Moore. London: C.A. Pearson. [6s.]——(4.) The Crowning of Gloria. 
By Richard Reardon. London: John Long. {6s.]——(5.) Lotes or Laurel? By 
Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). London: Edward Arnold.  (63.J]——(6.) The 
Purple Robe. By Joseph Hocking. London: Ward, Lock,and Co. (3s. 6d.]—- 
(7.) Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. London: Grant Richards. [6s.]—~+(8.) A 
Kent Syuire. By FLW. Hayes. London: Hutchinsonand Co. [6s.] ——(9.) Tony 
Larkin, Englisiman, By Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: Hutchinson aod 
Cy. [es.] 
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falls from the pen which gave us The Choir Invisible. Mr. 
James Lane Allen is the prose-poet of the Blue-grass region 
ot Kentucky—called “ Blue-glass” bya curious misprint on 
p. 65—for which he has done very much what Miss 
Wilkins has done for New England, though in him delicacy 
of expression is not altogether exempt from an occasional 
touch of preciosity. Like Miss Wilkins, again, he is a whole 
world apart from that school of young American writers. 
immersed in actuality and realism, who assault the gentle 
reader with phonographie dialogue and kinetoscopie action. 
His point of view is almost invariably retrospective : it is of 
the old Kentucky before the War that he loves to write, and 
writes the best; the quality of his sentiment may best he 
summed up in the word “lavendric”; and his style is uni- 
formly elegant and urbane. Of the tales contained in this 
volume, the most striking is the episode of the cholera year 
1833, in which a dissipated white vagrant, after being bought 
at a public auction by an old negro woman, redeems his 
character by acting as gravedigger all through the visitation : 
whilst the most delicately sentimental is that of the professor 
and his crippled protégé. Perhaps it may be urged that Mr. 
Allen tugs too deliberately and insistently at our heartstrings, 
and that the element of the navrant is not as irresistibly in- 
evitable as it might be. But with all deductions, he always 
compels respect, and often admiration, by the artistic quality 
of his workmanship and the sympathy of his outlook. 


Mr. Bret Harte, who can unquestionably claim to be regarded 
as the pioneer short-story writer, is content in his new volume, 
From Sand Hill to Pine, to traverse much the same ground as 
that covered in his initial and epoch-making excursions into 
fiction. Our old friend Yuba Bill appears on the very first 
page of the first story, in which a gallant young Expressman, 
after being robbed of the large sum in greenbacks entrusted 
to his care, falls in love with and marries the niece of the 
robber. As usual, Mr. Bret Harte deals freely in abrupt 
contrasts of villainy and virtue; chivalry, and even delicacy of 
feeling, emerginy in the most unexpected quarters. The 
heroines are as fearless, as ingenuous, as Jurouches as ever ; 
but it is impossible to regard them as improvements on their 
predecessors in the early stories from the same pen. 


It was only the other day that Mr. Anthony Hope gave us a 
full-length portrait of Nell Gwyn in Simon Dale, his solitary 
excursion into the domain of historical romance. Now it is 
Mr. Frankfort Moore who assigns to the vivacious orange-girl 
the rdle of heroine in his new novel. The title—Nell Gwyn— 
Comedian—indicates fairly enough the spirit in which Mr. 
Frankfort Moore has addressed himself to his task, since 
many of the situations depend for their effect on Nell Gwyn’s 
powers of mimicry, while the dialogue is for the most part 
carried on in the snap-shot style familiar to students of the 
drama, and bristles with verbal quips and sharp retorts. Nell, 
as pictured by her latest literary admirer, fully maintains her 
historic reputation for animal spirits, audacity, ready wit, and 
kindness of heart. Indeed, the story resolves itself in great part 
intoaseries of Royal romps, practical jokes,and slanging matches 
in which the part of first virago is assigned to Lady Castlemaine 
—Mr. Frankfort Moore’s view of the Royal favourite diverges 
widely from that of Pepys—and the victory invariably rests 
with Nell Gwyn. With very few exceptions the characters 
are not merely historical, but notable or notorious personages, 
and the love interest is furnished by the chequered and tem- 
pestuous courtship of Sarah Jennings by Captain Churchill. 
Mr. Frankfort Moore’s methods are somewhat slap-dash, but 
he has produced a brisk and entertaining, though superficial, 
sketch of life and manners at the Court of the Restoration. 
The word “ pavone,” used passim, is presumably 2 misnomer 
for “pavane” or * pavan,” and the Duchess of Portsmouth 
was never ‘* Madame de Queronelle.” The pictures, if we are 
not mistaken, constitute a novelty in book illustration,—at 
least they give the exact impression of being photographs from 
living models in costume. 


Edward Ray, the hero in Ze Crowning of Gloria, was the 
illegitimate son of a country girl who was seduced by a 
divinity student, and afterwards died of “phossy jaw.” Ray 
himself was befriended by an amiable agnostic and became 
clerk to a m@ler, but lost his place owing to his Quixotie 
championship of unpopular views on the question of the 
licensing laws. In this way, however, he becomes acquainted 


with the heroine, Gloria Eastwick, young lady who added 
to marvellous personal attractions a transcendent Opinion of 
herself and her charms, and a sublime disregard of conven. 
tionality in her relations with the other sex. Eventually, after 
Gloria has started the Sussex Magazine, price 3a, monthly 
and Ray has narrowly escaped drowning in mid-Channel_ 
owing to the machinations of a vindictive rustie—the lovers 
meet at Dieppe, and simultaneously proclaim their mutual 
devotion amid a whirlwind of kisses. The way in which the 
author contrives to mix up culinary details with his descrip. 
tions of the transports of the amor vitulinus is quite iney. 
pressibly ludicrous. 

In Lotos or Laurel? “the younger generation comes thunder. 
ing at the door” to some purpose, and Mme. Waldstein, the 
great violinist, shows no keener enjoyment of the fact than 
Halvard Solness. “Gordon Roy” lias given us a clever story 
of a great artist who cannot bear that her daughter shoulj 
become her rival. The artist-mother employs every subterfuge 
to prevent her daughter from obtaining any musical educa. 
tion, but in the end genius, like murder, * will out,” and the 
only exit available for poor Mme. Waldstein is a railway 
accident. Even after this catastrophe the reader is left in 
pleasmg doubt whether Karola, the heroine, will continue to 
astonish the world by her transcendental virtuosity or whether 
she will marry the man she loves. ‘lhe book is very eggy 
reading, and, once the possibility of the original motive is 
granted, quite engrossing. 

Readers who remember Mr. Joseph Hocking’s former book, 
The Scarlet Woman, will be by no means surprised by the 
aggressive Protestantism of The Purple Robe. His new story 
will doubtless be appreciated by people who like controversial 
theology with a strong bias, though it is rather difficult to 
believe in a Jesuit like Father Ritzoom, who plots and plans 
as if he belonged to the fifteenth century. 


It is invidious to detect faults in the work of a hand which 
has laid down its pen for ever, so we may be permitted io 
dwell only on the good qualities of Mr. Grant Allen's last 
hook, Hilda Wade. The story is in parts sensationally in. 
credible, and jumps over the civilised and uncivilised world in 
a way which was less distracting when it was appearing in 
serial instalments. But it is at the same time so readable 
that the reader will be quite sorry when he reaches the last of 
Hilda Wade’s many adventures. 


It is a little difficult for the conscientious reader when he 
has come to the end of the 444 pages of Mr. Hayes’s romance, 
A Kent Squire, to exhibit a proper gratitude for the promise 
of “ Further Adventures” given on an advertisement page ut 
the end. The book is a little heavy in hand, and the histori 
personages who abound in its pages strike one as compilations 
rather than portraits. 

“The pennon that streams from the lance’ ornaments the 
green cover of Mrs. Edward Kennard’s new story, Tony Larkin, 
Englishman. Asa matter of fact, the story is the usual sort 
of regulation narrative of English country-house life, en- 
livened about halfway through by the departure of the hero 
for Africu. There he engages both in big-game hunting 
adventures and in a military expedition, in which he wins the 
V.C. and much glory. Mrs. Kennard would be well advised 
not to venture into the realms of international politics. Her 
exultation over the arrival of an imaginary British force at 
“Twanga” twenty-four hours before the French is not 
politically in good taste. We may add that she draws a 
picture of two most remarkable blacks, Zourinetta and her 
husband Sakki, whose manners—apart from a slight ferocity 
on the part of Sakki—would adorn the choicest circles, and 
whose conversation is superior to that of most of the Englisl- 
men in the book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF SPORT. 


Sharpshooting jor Sport and War. By W. W. Greener. (R.A. 
Everett and Co. 1s.)—Mr. Greener devotes this excellent little 
book entirely to the rifle and its use. He is already known as & 
first-class authority on guns in general, and like some other 
noted gunmakers, has an expert’s knowledge of their use. His 





pages will convert any reader to the belief that rifle practice and 
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~ petitions are real sport, of a very high order, blending the 
excitement of 2 game of skill with the pleasure of physical “ fit- 
ness,” and of the perfect union and control of brain and senses. 
«Rifle-shooting, in any form of competition, calls for determina- 
tion, self-possession, faith in knowledge, self-confidence, and 
sdmiration for the achievements of others. It is a healthy 
recreation; it takes men out of doors, it is suitable for the 
elderly, it is a good schooling for the YOUNG «. 2c to become 
expert in the use of the long-range rifle, and to know the reason 
aby, ig to be a past master in a difficult art.” We agree, but 
how is it to be learnt, let us say, by Londoners, who have not a 
singlerange at lessthan an hour’s journey byrail? The practical 
directions for forming rifle clubs, managing competitions, and 
making ranges are all useful hints on an engrossing topic of the 
hour. Mr. Greener agrees that practical instruction in the use 
of the rifle might be and should be given in al! schools. 


Eaperts on Guns and Shooting. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co, 14s. net.) —Mr. G. T. Teasdale Buckell, for many years editor 
of Land and Water, has embodied in this book a number of 
chapters on the art and craft of various celebrated gunmakers. 
The personal element is still to the fore in this business, though 
the old-fashioned expert gunmaker, who had his shopin front and 
his workshop behind it, and fitted all his customers himself, 
has now given place to the “head of a firm,” except in a few 
instances. But the knowledge of the art of gunmaking possessed 
by the modern men is quite equal to that of their predecessors, 
even though the form of guns is more stereotyped. Half the 
chapters deal with present and past masters of the art. The 
opinions of men like Mr. Purdey, Mr. Gibbs, of Bristol, Messrs. 
Grant, Greener, Holland, and Rigby, and others, even when they 
differ, are interesting reading to men who take a pleasure in 
their guns and in knowing all about them. Guns are the only 
“mechanical toy” which men ever spend much money upon, 
and they value them accordingly. If a case of first-class 
guns of this century, or even of this reign, were collected, 
illustrating the different improvements, and alterations in style, 
there are very few shooting men who would not be quite familiar 
with the date and mechanism of all; but in Mr. Buckell’s pages 
they can learn the whole story of the thought, invention, and 
experiment which caused each successive development. The 
story is an interesting one. Except watches and locks, guns 
were the first objects to which the mechanical gift of English- 
men was directed, and they are still the first in the field. 
One naturally turns to the chapters on Joe Manton and on the 
Purdeys, whose work then and now has a distinction which is not 
quite approached by any other. Manton was a genius. He 
altered the style and balance of guns so that they “came up” 
quicker than before, and was as ingenious at improving locks and 
firing mechanism as Mr. Maxim. His taste for experiment, 
followed by lawsuits as to patents, made him bankrupt, and he 
was put in prison for debt. ‘The amateur expert, Colonel Hawker, 
superintended some of the work in his shop—on his own guns— 
While Manton was in prison. His successors are now the leading 
gunmakers in India, and possess several of his original flint guns, 
some of which Manton altered to percussion as he was making 
them. He invented most ingenious “safety” actions. “After 
me, Purdey does the best work,’ was Joe Manton’s answer to a 
question by Colonel Hawker. Mr. James Purdey of to-day is 
seventy-two, and in his early days worked himself at the bench. 
His oldest workman was in his ninetieth year at the time Mr. 
Buckell’s chapter was written. The conservatism of the oldest 
and best London “ makers,” whether of guns, saddles, whips, or 
other sporting equipment, needs no illustration. They are the 
finest craftsmen in the world. Whether Mr. Buckell deals with 
gunmaking, shooting, or patterns of shot from guns he is equally 
instructive and never dull. The illustrations of the fact that shot 
travels in a column, not in a flat disc, should be noticed. 


The Art and Practice of Hawking. By E.B. Michell. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)\—This is a prettily bound and well-printed 
hook, light to handle, illustrated by a few excellent drawings by 
Mr. G. E. Lodge, and some photographs of unequal merit. The 
revival of falconry is carried out in such perfection at present, 
aod the illustrations obtained are so vivid, picturesque, and life- 
like, that anything not highly finished, whether by way of 
writing or illustration, seems out of place in dealing with it. One 
of those in the present book shows part of a falconer’s beard 
and atow of coat buttons (on the margin), and a by no means 
interesting little kestrel in the centre. Others, some of which 
originally appeared in Country Life, are worthy of the subject. 
Mr. Michell is an expert falconer, lark-hawking with merlins 
being perhaps his best subject. There is a capital chapter on the 
use of the sparrowhawk, and a less adequate one on the goshawk. 
Game-hawking and rook-hawking are dealt with sufficiently, and 








the whole art and business of falconry is covered by the book. 
But the form of the letterpress rather lacks distinction, and after 
a careful perusal we cannot say that we have learnt from it 
anything new, except in a short chapter on anecdotes and 
adventures ; perhaps because this ancient sport has already been 
carried to the limits of improvement. 


Among Horses in South Africa. By Captain Hayes, F.R.C.V.S., 
late of the Buffs. (R. A. Everett and Co. 5s.)—The author of 
this readable story of a short visit to South Africa has borrowed 
its title from a more truly “ horsey ’’ book, in which he gave his 
experiences of the mounts and training of the Russian cavalry 
(“Among Horses in Russia,” Everett and Co., 10s.6d.) The 
South African journey was a business tour, in which he showed 
his method of breaking in incorrigible horses, which he did on 
a system of his own with great success. At Pretoria the Boers 
broke into the second performance without paying, but were 
driven out by General Joubert “ with voice and hand.” Captain 
Hayes broke the horses, and his wife rode them afterwards. The 
Boer “‘ States Artillery’ were so pleased at this that they used 
to salute the lady in the street, though the audience were 
delighted when a Dutch horse nearly killed her husband, regard 
ing the contest as one between “nationalities.” The book is very 
readable. The Russian experiences will be new to most Englisk: 
readers. Though the greatest horse-owning nation in Europe 
the Russians are not “horsemen’’ as we understand the word. 
They like the artificial sanége in which the horse loses all will of 
its own; but do not ride across country, or regard the horse as a 
means of sport. Nevertheless, the part played in daily life by 
the horse is greater than in any other European country. The 
accounts of this are full and interesting. 








A HISTORY OF SPAIN. 

A Hislory of Spain, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Ferdinand the Catholic. By Ulick R. Burke. Second Edition, 
with Notes and an Introduction by Martin A. S. Hume. 2 vols. 
(Longmans and Co. 16s. net.)—An edition of Ulick Burke’s 
History of Spain corrected by Martin A. S. Hume ensures, by the 
very name of its editor, a hearty welcome from all those interested 
in the history of the Peninsula. Burke’s history was better than 
any which had preceded it in English, but it was disfigured by 
many slips, and by a faulty arrangement. Major Hume has 
done what he could, short of recasting or rewriting the whole, to 
remedy these blemishes. He has removed some of the chapters 
which interrupted the course of the history tothe appendix. He 
has corrected many errors, some by simple omission, some by 
putting right what was wrong, some by additional notes. Still 
some slips remain, such as that of the family of Pope 
Alexander VI., and some erroneous views which run through 
whole chapters. Such are the confusion between Aragonese 
and Catalan language and institutions. The Aragonese 
fueros and institutions are far nearer to those of Navarre 
than to the usages and institutions of Catalonia, the only 
province in Spain in which feudalism was fully developed. 
It is but seldom that we detect Major Hume himself in 
error; but he commits himself to a doubtful statement 
in etymology when he defines, Vol. I., p. 367, Pecheros, 
“literally those who offered their breasts to the foe.” (The 
italics are in the text.) The more prosaic definition of the dic- 
tionaries is “se dice de la persona obligada & pagar o contribuir 
con el pecho o tributo.” We have left to the last the chief 
feature of this new edition. Short as it is, nine pages only, the 
editor’s preface is a masterly essay on the history of Spain. 
Whoever will study and make his own this preface will be able 
to correct and supplement the narrower and more amateurish 
views of Mr. Burke’s pages, and to make the perusal of them 
much more profitable. ‘The history of Spain,” as the editor re- 
marks, “ better than that of any other European country enables 
the philosophical historian to trace the concatenation of causes 
and effects in the life of a nation.” And not only so, by the 
curious survivals, by the arrested development of institutions in 
different stages in different provinces, we have often, as it were, 
a chronological section of history such as can he found in no 
other country. 








SCOTLAND’S RUINED ABBEYS. 

Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys. By Howard Crosby Butler, A.M, 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s.) Whether Mr. Butler be a Scotsman 
by birth or not we do not know, and there is nothing in the 
preface to his book to indicate. But he describes himself as 
“sometime lecturer on architecture in Princeton University and 
Fellow of the American school of classical studies in Rome,” and 
he writes from the standpoint of one who has visited Scotland as 
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an enthusiastic stranger. This fact, if it be one, does no discredit, 
but the reverse, to Mr. Butler, who has written an excellent book, 
and has accomplished his purpose, which is “ to place in convenient 
form at the disposal of interested travellers among the ruins of 
North Britain, and of all to whom these ancient buildings are an 
object of pleasing memory, an accurate, though necessarily brief, 
history of each of the more important abbeys, with a careful 
description of its structure in the light of the most recent study 
and criticism.” Mr. Butler has certainly made the most of the 
two summers spent in Scotland of which this book is the result, 
and during which “the pleasure of looking up the historical and 
romantic side of the ruins manifested itself to the author, whose 
original interest in them had been purely from architectural 
motives.’’ Mr. Butler in dealing with his subjects—he confines 
himself to the ruined abbeys of Scotland, and does not concern 
himself with those which have been “ restored”—hits the happy 
medium between Dryasdust and the late Mr. Ruskin. Take, for 
instance, what he has to say of the surroundings of the his- 
torical abbey of Kilwinning :—“ From the midst of the gleaming 
sea to the south the mighty cone of Ailsa Craig lifts high 
its grizzly head, and across the water, where the sun sinks into 
the ocean, loom the purple masses of Goatfell, the mountains of 
Arran and Kintyre. To the east roll the soft and shadowy hills 
of Tinto, with rich fields and pastures between. Alone in its 
grandeur for hundreds of years, the abbey, with its triplet towers, 
appeared to stand in the centre of a broad fen, unrivalled in its 
dignity by art or Nature; but on nearer approach it was found 
to be hovering over a crowded mass of humble cottages, their 
sheltering mother.” Mr. Butler can introduce history into his 
sketches as deftly as he can Nature; and as he is familiar with 
all that has been written on the architectural aspects of his 
subject, including the monumental work of Messrs. MeGibbon 
and Ross, his volume is, in virtue of what it contains upon the 
sixteen abbeys that it treats of, a very good guide to much that 
is specially interesting in the life and scenery of Scotland. It is 
heartily to be commended as an admirable piece of work. 








THE LIFE OF CESARE, CARDINAL BARONIUS. 

The Life of Cesare, Cardinal Baronius, of the Roman Oratory. By 
Lady Amabel Kerr. (London and Leamington Art and Book 
Company.)—This is a Life of Cesare Baronius, the great 
Roman Catholic historian of the Church, written “from a 
purely personal point of view” with the object of making known 
the saintly character of the man, not in order to emphasise any 
controversial point. Cesare was born in the Kingdom of 
Naples in 1538, the son of noble parents, who entertained high 
ambitions for him. Sent to Rome at the age of nineteen to 
finish his studies in jurisprudence, he came under the influence 
of St. Philip Neri, who had just established the Roman Oratory, 
was converted from the life of the world to the life of religion, 
and threw in his lot with the monks of the Oratory. The story 
of his devoted obedience to Philip Neri, and of the ingenious 
system of discipline by which his Superior trained his soul for 
God while directing his studies as a historian, is both curious and 
touching. The desire of Cesare was to serve God by preaching 
and ministering to souls. But the publication in 1569 of the 
“Centuries of Magdeburg ”—the first distinctly Protestant work 
on Church history—called for a reply on the part of the Roman 
Church, and St. Philip appointed Baronius to lecture on Church 
history from the Oratory pulpit. Baronius threw himself heart 
and soul into the task, though it was particularly uncongenial to 
him, “and related in daily discourses the history of the Church.” 
“This,” he says, writing to St. Philip, “I began in obedience 
to thee, and persevering for thirty years, I went through the 
entire history of the Church seven times.” Out of these addresses 
grew ultimately his great work, the “Annales Ecclesiastici,” 
a careful record of ecclesiastical events, marshalled chronologi- 
cally from the birth of Christ to the year 1198. On the death 
of St. Philip, Baronius was chosen Superior of the Oratory, in 
spite of pathetic protests of unworthiness and unwillingness to 
hold the office. And very soon afterwards honours still more un- 
congenial were thrust upon him by Pope Clement VIII. First he 
was made Protonotary of the Papal Chair, a dignity he fought 
against even to the point of physical violence, so that his pre- 
latical robes had to be put upon him by force in the Pope's 
study, where he had just received his Holiness’s confession. 
And a little later he was elected a Cardinal. His austerities, 
always great, increased with his honours, and many details are 
given in illustration of this side of his life, and of the great 
humility St, Philip had laboured so hard to instil in him. It 
suggests a curiously interesting side-view of this ascetic 
saint’s character to read that he had a romantic attachment to 
Henry IV., the Navarrois, and that it was owing to his influence 





with the Pope that Henry’s submission to Rome WAS accepted 
Clement had no faith in Henry’s conversion, but en 
believed in him absolutely and pleaded his cause with 
devotion. : ines 
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Charterhouse. By A. H. Tod, M.A. (@. Bell and Sons, 95, éd 
net. )}—This is the first volume of a series of “ Handbooks to the 
Great Public Schools.” The plan is to make the present condition 
of the schools the main subject, the history of the past, commonly 
the staple of such books, being subordinated. The idea is a good 
one, and will, we trust, be successfully carried out. Mr. Tod's 
book is quite readable, but his account of “the method anj 
routine of the educational system ” is somewhat defective, There 
is a chapter, it is true, entitled “Work,” but it occupies seven 
pages only (Games, &c.,” have seventy-two allotted to them). Of 
what the boys learn, or are supposed to learn, very little is tol 
us. We should have liked to know what one of the Forms, for 
instance, reads in the way of classics during aterm. Mr. Tod 
gives but twenty pages to the foundation of the school and the 
first two and a half centuries of its history (1614-1872), but thes 
are full of interest. One statement we read with amazement, 
Speaking of Greek, Mr. Tod says: “Its study had been sadly 
neglected since the Reformation.” Does he suppose that the 
knowledge of Greek was common in pre-Reformation days, and 
neglected in the times that followed? Curiously enough, the 
anecdotes he quotes to illustrate his statement are of a monk who 
said that “anew language had been discovered called Greek,” 
and that it was “the mother of heresies,” and of a Bishop who 
thought that Greek was not wanted “ when all things be trans. 
lated into Latin.” ‘Were the monk and the Bishop Reformers? 


War Booxs.—We have to notice this week two books about 
Ladysmith. One of these is Four Months Besieged, by H. H. S. Pearse 
(Macmillan and Co., 6s.) Mr. Pearse was in Natal when the war 
broke out, and in Ladysmith during the whole of the siege. He 
was correspondent of the Daily News, but did not succeed in 
getting more than two or three of his letters through. The 
native runners were often captured, and when all other perils 
had been escaped, there was the Censor. If we say but littl 
about Mr. Pearse’s book it is not from any lack of appreciation. 
He has his opinions about our strategy, and expresses them 
freely. All this we prefer to leave without notice. The time is 
not come for judging of these things. Meanwhile the eye 
witness is quite within his right when he states his in- 
pressions. Apart from criticism there is an abundance 
of interesting details. There is no need, we are sure, to 
commend the book to our readers. The second is Ladysmith: 
the Diary of a Siege, by H. W. Nevinson (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 
Mr. Nevinson begins with a criticism of the Boer strategy. If 
they had struck at once at Ladysmith, he thinks the place must 
have fallen. At the beginning of October the town was held by 
one battalion of infantry, a few troops of cavalry, and two 
batteries of field artillery. We can only repeat what we said 
above. The book is one to be read but not reviewed. We may 
quote the scale of diet to which the rations were cut down on 
February 27th :—‘ A white man had biscuit, 4 0z.; maize meal, 
30z.; fresh meat, 11b.; coffee or tea, y0z.; pepper, A, 02.; salt, 
20z.; sugar, 1oz.; mustard, ;4,0z.; vinegar, ;'; gill.” Happily, 
it lasted one day only, for the relief came on February 28th.— 
Side Lights on the War in South Africa, by Jessica Sykes (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is, we may say, all criticism. Lady 
Sykes is a very superior person indeed. If we only had had the 
sense to put her in supreme command of everything and every- 
body at the beginning! Her only defect seems to be in the 
matter of good taste and good manners. We do not care to give 
a wider circulation to objectionable statements. Any one who 
may think it worth while should look at p. 46. Yet she, too, has 
something to tell us.——The Reorganisation of the British Army, 
by “Skopos” (British Columbia Printing Company, Victoria, 
B.C., 6d.), contains a scheme for the military arrangements of the 
future, of which we can only say that it has evidently been 
thought out with much care. We think that the author js 
scarcely fair to the shooting powers of our private soldiers. The 
inhabitants of a crowded country can never rival the troops who 
come from such regions as Canada and Australia. But our men 
do not shoot so badly after all. In the rifle competitions of 
Bisley the “ Regulars” have stood well, especially of late. 





Brocrspuy.— The Beacon Biographies,” edited by M. 4 
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De Wolfe Howe (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 2s. 6d. per vol.), 


are intended to be “a series of brief, readable, and authoritative 
accounts of the lives of those Americans who have impressed 
their personality most deeply on the history of their country, or 
the character of their country.”” We should have thought 
that this description would hardly. include the subjects of 
the first two, to arrange the five that have come under 
our notice on the present occasion in chronological order. 
These are Thomas Paine (1737-1809), by Ellery Sedgwick, 
and Aaron Burr (1756-1836), by Henry Childs Merwin. 
The interest and importance of Paine’s life, so far as it 
had any importance, was cosmopolitan rather than American, 
though he certainly intervened with effect in carly American 
lities. The world knows him as a freethinker and an active 
personality in the French Revolution. Even the average 
‘American, if asked to name Paine’s most famous work, would give 
«The Rights of Man” rather than “Common Sense.” The bio- 
graphy, nevertheless, is welcome. We think better of the man 
after reading it, and it has not alittle historical significance. In 
Aaron Burr, on the other hand, we cannot profess any interest. 
He was an early specimen of the inferior type of American 
rolitician with some personal traits of an odious kind. John 
Brown (1800-1859), by Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, and Frederick 
Douglas (1817-1895), by Charles W. Chesnutt, naturally go to- 
gether. These two certainly have every right to places in the 
series. John Brown probably exercised an influence on the 
history of his country out of proportion to his powers. He was 
a somewhat enigmatic person, showing traits that seem to indi- 
cate a mental twist. One curious thing is the way in which his 
great life-idea developed itself. It was in him, indeed, from 
early days. His biographer says that “he was born an abolition- 
ist.” But his abolitionism did not take an active form till he 
was close upon fifty. Then it caught him and turned him into a 
fanatic. About his last fatal enterprise there was something of 
the cunning concealment of the madman. The help that was given 
him was meant for the civil strifein Kansas; he diverted it tothe 
wild project of Harper’s Ferry. He was not content with winning 
a not very significant victory in Kansas. The project that fasci- 
nated him was a great slave insurrection in the South. The story 
of Frederick Deuglas has many and great attractions, and places him 
inavery high rank. That he was an orator every one knows. Here 
we see him as a statesman. His self-restraint was remarkable. 
Even his violence, when he seemed to be violent, was a calculated 
policy. His conduct in dealing with John Brown was truly 
judicious, Nor could any one fairly say that there was any 
mixture of fear in his prudence. Douglas’s courage was beyond 
doubt. Had he joined in the Harper’s Ferry scheme he would 
have thrown back the cause of the negro for years. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1804-1864), by Annie Field, has the advantage of 
being largely an autobiography. Hawthorne is made, as Miss Field 
puts it, to “speak as fully as possible for himself.” There is 
much pathos in the record. Hawthorne served a long appren- 
ticeship of neglect and what was almost failure. His real fame 
came to him comparatively late in life. He was forty-six when 
“The Scarlet Letter ’” was published. None of the five volumes 
now noticed attains the object of the series more successfully 
than this——Life and Times of William Guthrie, by the Rev. W. 
H. Carslaw (Alexander Gardner), appears to belong to a 
series of ‘ Heroes of the Covenant,” of which, however, we see 
no advertisement. William Guthrie, born 1620, took a prominent 
part in the ecclesiastical politics of his time. He was a “ Remon- 
strant” as against the “ Engagers” (the party which came to 
the strange Carisbrook “ engagement ” with the captive Charles), 
and a “ Protester’ as against the ‘‘ Resolutioners” (who had 
passed resolutions in favour of “malignants”). At the same 
time, he was active in his ministerial work, and wrote a book, 
famous in its day, entitled “The Christian's Great Interest.” 
William Guthrie died in 1665. It is interesting to hear that he 
was very fond of hunting, fishing, and curling,—golf is not 
mentioned. 


Tur Tersrte Primers —The Civilisation of India. By 
Romesh C. Dutt. (J. M. Dent and Co, 1s. 6d. net.)—This 
is one of the “Temple Primers,” and is in some respects 
Worthy of belonging to what promises to be an excellent 
series. The author is well acquainted with the antiquities 
of India, and as long as he is writing about what we 
may call neutral subjects—the “Vedic Age,” for instance, the 
“Epic Age,” the “ Age of Laws and Philosophy,” and the succes- 
sive phases of religious thought which dominated India—he does 
well. But he ought to have been warned off the topic of British 
rule, This does not come, by right, within his range of subject, 
but he cannot keep himself off it, and the comparisons which he 
draws between the Governments of the past and that which he 








sees now in power are not favourable to the latter. Here is one 
that concerns finance. Akbar in 1580 <irew a land revenue of 
77,332,311 rupees from a region from which the British revenue 
in 1895-96 is 124,997,780 rupees. “It will appear,” he goes 
on, “from these figures that Akbar’s land assessment was 
moderate compared with the assessment of the soil at the 
present time.’ Is Mr. Romesh C. Dutt serious? Does 
he really think that about five millions in 1580 means less than 
about eight millions in 1895? If he does, he is veryignorant. In 
England the five millions of three hundred years ago would mean 
sizty millions now, at the very least. Aurangzéb in 1627 had an 
army of seven hundred thousand and a revenue of ninety million 
pounds. How dces this compare with the British army of two 
hundred and fifteen thousand (European and native) and a revenue 
of, say, seventy million Another volume in the same series ig 
The Greek Drama, by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. This is a good 
piece of work, bringing together in a small compass an abundance 
of carefully selected information. Mr. Barnett is quite right in 
his plan of stating conclusions without’ argument. The public 
for which these primers are intended require their mental food 
served up in this way, and as long as they are in such competent 
hands they will suffer no harm. We do not find ourselves 
always in agreement with Mr. Barnett. Euripides’s misogyny 
was something more than a legend. If it was not a conviction, it 
was certainly an affectation, for it appears in his verse too 
frequently to be merely dramatic. Mr. Barnett notices, we see, 
the laxity of Euripides’s metre. Will not some scholar see 
whether a scheme might not be made out of the numbers of 
tribrachs, anapests, and dactyls to fix the chronology of the 
Euripidean plays ? 


THroLoay.—The Epistles of the New Testament in Current and 
Popular Idiom. By Henry Hayman, D.D. (A.and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 
—Dr. Hayman prints the Authorised Version of the Epistles on 
one page and a paraphrase in the ordinary language of the day 
on the other. As far as we have been able to examine we find it 
well done. Possibly it might have been made more copious 
with advantage. Some space is gained by continuous printing, 
the Authorised text being in verses. The gain is possibly a fifth 
ora sixth. But it would not have been too much to double it. 
We wish, too, that the order of the Epistles had been made as 
far as possible chronological. How much better, for instance, to 
have the Epistle of James first, as it almost. undoubtedly is 
the earliest in date. The whole of it is characteristic of its time 
of writing. But Dr. Hayman has done something of real value 
for students of the Bible. Of “ Books of Devotion” we have 
For Quiet Moments, *‘ Devotional Readings from the Published 
and Unpublished Writings of the Right Rev. G@. H. Wilkinson, 
D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews,” selected and arranged by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.) ; A Book 
of Daily Strength, edited by V. D. Davis (Philip Green, 3s. 6d. 
net); For Cloudy Days, compiled by Harriet @. Colvile (R.T.S.), 
a book of extracts in prose and verse. 





MisceL_tannous.—The Parish and Church of Godalming. Ry S. 
Welman. (Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d.)—The writer brings his 
professional knowledge as an architect to bear on the history 
of Godalming Church, and has given us a very complete 
account of the structure and of the modifications which it has 
undergone. It suffered from an injudicious treatment in the 
early days of ignorant zeal; some of the mischief then done 
has since been repaired, as far as may be. Some curious details 
about other matters are given. Generally, Mr. Welman has made 
a valuable addition to the rapidly increasing list of parochial 
histories. The Amateur Practical Garden Book. By C. FE. 
Hunn and L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This manual is written, in the first place, for America. This 
affects some of the practical directions and some of the criticisms 
on the varieties of plants. The English experience of tea-roses, 
for instance, is not so disappointing as that of our author’s seems 
to have been. The necessary corrections and modifications 
will be very easily made. These allowed for, the volume 
will be found highly useful. It deals with everything tbat 
the owner of an English garden is likely to want. We see, how- 
ever, no mention of the quince. Another book on one of the 
most interesting and remunerative branches of the gardener’s 
art is Ornamental Shrubs, by Lucien D. Davis (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 15s.) This also comes from the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is probably true that whereas many shrubs that flourish in 
England without protection are not sufficiently hardy to stand 
the climate in the Northern section of the States, we might 
naturalise here whatever can endure more rigorous conditions 
there. From this point of view Mr. Davis’s volume will Le 
found to have considerable interest and utility. Let any one, 
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for instance, examine what Mr. Davis has to say about varieties | Ventors (David), The Patalist, cr 8v0.................. (New Century Pres) 3n 


of the lilac, and he will see that there is great room for improve- | Whibley (C.), The Pageantry of Life, cr 8V0 ».....s.0ccscce, (Hels 
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ment in this respect in the average English garden. 


that the less the gardener (within certain limits) is favoured by 
climate to the more purpose he exerts himself——Yet another 
volume, but dealing this time with agriculture rather than horti- 
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culture, comes from the other side of the Atlantic, Rural Wealth ART FABRICS, ‘ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishias 


and Welfare, by Geo. T. Fairchild, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co., 
6s. net). This, it should be explained, does not deal with the Decorative 
methods and processes of agriculture, but with what may be | Furnishing. 

called its politics. The sub-title is “Economic Principles Illus- | 2%? and Inexpensive. | 
trated and Applied to Farm Life.” It is accompanied by a 
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number of “ Illustrative Charts ” of great interest. The fluctua- LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Reg: ent L St., London, WW, 


tions of price, as exhibited in these, are very curious, These, 


however, are not less marked in non-agricultural products (con- 
nected with the occupation) than in agricultural. The top price 
of wheat reached between 1878 and 1898 was 6s. 6d. the bushel 
(in 1879 80); the lowest was 14d. in 1894-95; whereas refined 
kerosene was at 16d. in 1869 and 3d. in 1896. In this con- 
nection we may mention A Glossary of Botanic Terms, by 
Benjamin Daydon Jackson (Duckworth and Co., 6s. net), a 
volume which gives a very considerable portion of botanic 
science conveniently arranged. The Stage as a Career. 
By Philip G. Hubert. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 64d.) 
—This book, says the author, “will not keep off the 
stage any one who ought to be on it, while it may discourage 
those to whom a dramatic career offers nothing but disappoint- 
ment.” If it really does that, it will very nearly put an end to 
the stage altogether. The lower ranks are filled by men and 
women who enlist hoping to be officers and are obliged to remain 
as privates. Practically, the answer to the average inquirer, 
“Shall I try the stage?” is “Don’t.” This is a very thorny 
subject, but we can only say to mothers and fathers, ‘ Read the 
analyses of the plays that are produced nowadays’—one of them 
described the other day as far worse than La Dame aux Camélias 
—‘and say whether you would like your daughter to act in them.’ 
Exceptions there are, but how rare !——Side-Saddle Riding, by 
Eva Christy (Vinton and Co., Gs.), is a book of instruction for 
ladies, sufficiently illustrated with photographs of saddles, 
reins, &c. 











New Epitions.—In “The Library of English Classics,” edited 
by A. W. Pollard (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d. net per vol.), we 
have Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 vols. Carlyle’s knowledge of 
facts was not, perhaps, quite as extensive and accurate as we 
used to think, but the book is not one to lose its place as an 
English classic on that account.—In the “Temple Classics” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), The Golden Legend, as 
Englished by William Caxton, 2 vols. Mr. F.S. Ellis prefixes a 
prologue.——A Handbook for Travellers in Central Italy, “ Twelfth 
Edition, rewritten by the Rev. Herbert H. Jeaffreson” (John 
Murray, 9s.) 
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Richard Hoare, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory. Esq, 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.4. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasebold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be bad on app!i- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 








Bailey (L.) & Miller (W.), Cyclopedia of American Horticulture (Maemill:n) 2) | 60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mineing lane 

Blunt (Reginald), lilustrated Handbook to Chelsea, er 8vo_........ (Lamley) 2 6 | SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED pnbenqeekneall £435, 000, 000. 

Bourne (G. C.), An Introduction to the Study of the Comparative Anatomy ot | sacsctociaialbioeeashcnlochcamtieneniaoa — 
NIE, WOE. 2,0 OVO nccccwodcn sesh csind osc ensies seule ov sioesslesenea (Bell) 46 SCHWEITZER’ Ss 


Brown (R.), Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of the 


Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians, Vol ee .$8vo ..(Williams & Norgate) lué 





Campbell (E. A.), Her Soldier Laddie, cr 8V0..........0. ee (Sherlox K) 26 
Carey (Rosa N.), Life’s Trivial Round, cr 80 . - ..(Hutchinson) 60 
Conyers (D.), The Thorn Bit, cr 8VO ....cecccccccscccccscceces (Hutchinson) 60 


Dhammapada ( The): a Collection of Moral "Verses in Pali, cr 8yo ....(Tauzac) 76 | 


Donaldson (G.), Crumbs Gathered in the East, er 8vo.. . New Century Press) 36 


Firth (C.), Oliver Cromwell & the Rule of the Puritans in England (Putnam) 50 | 
Ford (H.), Shakespeare’s Hamlet : a New Theory, cr 8vo ...........- (Stock) 26 | 
Frazer (J. G.), Pausanias, and other Greek Sketches, cr 8vo......(Maemiliany 50 5 


Gardner (Alice), Studies in John the Scot (Erigena) ..(Oxford Univ. Press) 26 


Glanville (E.), The Despatch Rider, cr 8V0............c cee eeceenes (Methuen) GO] «6 Pere mee ne 
Goodrich (A. L.), Topics on Greek and Roman vanes cr 8vo ,-(Maciniilan) 3.6 | ‘MORNING AT THE PALACE,—It is pleasing to be able to record 


New C entury Press 
(Hutchinson) 60 


Graeme (A.), Mummer Mystic Plays, er 8vo ... 
Grant (Robert), Unleavened Bread, cr 8Vo ... 











COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
ae THE QUEEN lias a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


| her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
| table.”-—-Soviels. 

that, 
thanks to a good night's rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effecta 
| from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o'clock in the 








eee E. * )s Rand fe steal by oad ell eee se) rae ned : : | morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, , 1900. a 
eee Sat ac heres eet ances etme oy 'AERTEX CELLULAR 
Lest We Fore Settee) by Lady Glover, oll. i eso | AE RTEX THECELLULAR @ELLULAR 
Lewis (E. H.), A First Mi anual of C eg cr 8v0. ce eeneueewed - (Mac milla 36 

etait ail Pre ersten eee eel Cacuitens oo | ABRTEX CVOTHING CO’ GELLULAR 









McHugh (R. J.), The Siege of Li smith, cr 8VO .......00. (Chi pm an & Il nT 
Mackenzie (M.), Social and Politic aul Dynamics, 8vo ....(Williams & Norgate) 10! 6 | 
Marah (Rh. }, Ada Vernham, Actress, COSV0 ...06ec vecsececccscccenes (J. Long) 60 | 
Mitchell (H.B.), Notable Landm: urks in the Region of History (Whittingham) 36 | 
Muir (R. J.), The Mystery of Muncraig, cr 8V0........ecceeccceeeees (Unwind 6/0 |; 
Papers for the Parsonage, by Two Clergymen, er 8V0 ........eeee eee (Stock) 2/6 | 
Pearson (Charles Henry), Memorials by Himself, v0 .........4.. (Li ongm ins) 140 


Pen Pictures of the War, by Men at the Front, Vol. L, er 8vo ..CH. Marshali) 6/0 
Preen (Harvey), The Giddy Ox: the Story of a Family Holida ay, 8vo ..(Cook) 36 
Rawson (E. K.), Twenty Famous Naval Battles: Salamis to Santiago, 2 vols. 

Se Or ret Pie ee ee ets ere I 2° 
Roberts (C.), A Zulu Manual ; ecum, er 8Vo 
Rowlands (L. B.), The Pite salen ss of ‘Pp sing Things 
Rowson (T.), A Hundred Devotional Songs, 12m0 ..........seeeeeee 
Scott (G. P.), Colonial Born : a Tale of Queensland Bush, cr §vo (3. Low) 60 | 
Smith (Sydney), His Wit and Wisdom, 32mo sp cepesecoewerguertGat a na) 2/6 









AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word ARBRTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label, 
Miustrated Price- List of full range of Celular 9 sods for men, women, and 1 cNildremy 
with names of 600 Country Agurits, sent post-free on applicatios 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

»» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 
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Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
| The object of these Catalogues is to enable 





Lid. 


Furniture, intending purchasers to see that although 
ne 2 rae « F 

Carpets the quality, the artistic merit, and the 
———— fintsh of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, are exceptional, their prices are lower 


Tae Ave than those at which goods of equivalent 
Fine Arts. value are anywhere else procurable, 
OL, 


HAMPTON AND SONS 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 


“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Brquist a most mor ler ute in price.’ — M YRA’S JOURNAL. 
Collars—LADIES’ S-fold.... cece cece eee ewes 3.6 per dozen. 


LINEN oi gor tasesor Gent 2103 Tih ee nese 
COLLARS, CUFFS, “tit sin Toit rises 
Fae es and Price Lists, also of AND SHIRTS. om 





Fronts, 35,6 per halt-doz, 
chiefs & Linens, post-free. 


_—-OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OiL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Balduess and 
Scurf, and Promotes a Luxuriant Growth. Por Fair or Grey Uair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen, Sizes—Ss. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, 
aud A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 








Chemists, 














CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 


Built for a School. 


ALLEN-OLNEY. 


= HALL, 





Principals—The Misses 


Large playground: tennis. Lvery hoine comfort and care. Marked success in 
uages, odd painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.s.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 
pbc: ASTON CHURC H OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
OR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
ol CALTHORPE # 20AD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—Sf, ALBAN'S, AMPTON ROAD. 











Pr 
THE LORD BISHOP. OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L, LANDON THOMA 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





BUSSE ‘LS.—Very healthy ‘situation. —Madlles. DEN YS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
LDUCATION. Comfortable family lit French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommenceswithentranceof P upil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on applies ation.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


“a , . + 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
tothe sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 




















y 1 <TC aaa A aE 2 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA 
i TION JU LY 17th, 18th, 19th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), One 
of £56, Five of £50, Right of £30 per annum. COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £12 
per annum may be ‘awarded to Boys who do weil but tail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD- MAST R or SECRETARY. 


(YORRAN, WA'TF ~HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 








py WATFOR D, 
RLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, Gymnasium, Piaying-fields 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. P. JOURDAIN, 1, adv Margaret Hall, Oxford; “House- 
raged Miss L FE. ee aL ig Newnham College, Cambridge. References: 
t's. Benson, Li vans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Mauchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss ee ".. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, ar id othe VS. : ‘ 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —“ 















sg a ery “OVERDALE? — SCH( 01, 
P WRLS ealthy, bracing situation. Hlead-Mistress, Miss kL. 
PICKARD (Class, ‘Trip. ), New nham C ol., Camb. Highest refe ~ nces S. ae 








1 > a 
\ RCHDE. ACON WILSON WISHES to REC (OMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLE TEL D, RIPON. Country 
ait; large grounds fur cricket, hockey, and tennis, ! rienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff. Principal s. Miss BOY ot TY and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant- Mis tresses at the Clition High School for Girls). 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
} , Varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR 
JULY 8rd to Sth.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, = 


RAYENSBOURNE SCHOOL For 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress — - Mi iss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
grounds and playing fields, Preparation for entrance to University. —Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 














GIRLS, ST. 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of ng ness, should NOT be addressed t to the Epitor, but 
> 
¢PcpLisner, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








Sa COLONIAL COLLEGE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


_ NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 177H. 
W CODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


(Chureh of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
E PROVOST AND PELLOWS Ob DENSTONE. 
LADY WARDEN :— 
Miss IF. L, LATHAM—Cainbridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Oxford University Diploma in ‘Teaching. 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when desired, 
Healthy situations, Playgrounds 
(i) Ss. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
‘Terms, £49 a year. 
(2) 8. Mary’s, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, a be ales. He aud Mistress, Miss Welchimar 
Perms, £35 a ye 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, - LADY W AR ‘DE N, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromiley, 


Staffs. 








GOVERNORS :—THH 





EE VTLG.S S$ C H OO L 
(Chartered by Edward the C Con fessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE KARL OF WAR La K. 
Birst-grade Public School, Fees. £60. Mode! *n Buildings in Count 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 3. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CL ASSES EX AMINATION lp ENTRANCE 
HOUS sB SCHOLARSHIPS (2 85 and ) ON APRIL and 4th 
‘or particulars apply to the itt! AD-M ASTER. 


R “ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One £xhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ADLEY COLLEGE._NAVAL CLASS.— —Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

be ARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates tor the 
Navy. 


WN ISS MARTIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
a School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detache d house, tennis, hockey, &c. Univ niversity Examination and Inspection. 




















OBE SLTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
J INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ON CHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old C onians only ; also Scholarships contined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. *Chiet subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 






| Coliege, Cheltenham. 





HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
-——Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSIOAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—-Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excedent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. a. holarsbips. Boarders under 
the immediate care ‘of the Head-Mistress, Miss | LUCKLES. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN a HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healii 

and work of boys. References to Pareuts of boys passed into Public Schools 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


-| ST. JOHN'S, “WITHDEANE, near + BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Sti ation, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hoe key. Edueation on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs, HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and persoual care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier vr. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
¥ iyground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &e. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
.K. OLIVIE k, M. A. The ‘Tower House, Dorking, 


pre SPARATORY SCHOOL vor GIRLS. — SY. 
KATHARINES SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—This School wa. 
opened in 1894 in connection with and under the game Council as St. Leonards 
School, Girls are received from the age of 7. Special arrangements can be ma 
for the Entire Charge of Girls from India and the Colonies.—Prospectus and tuil 
particulars on application to the HE AD- MISTR ESS. 

















OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on applic ation to the 
Head-Master, Rey. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


EABROOK LODGE, near SANDGATE, KENT.— 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL of about 30 BOYS, situated in the country 

three miles west. of Folkestone. Near the sea. Head-Master, Mr. H. STRAIIAN, 
M.A., late Scholar of Winchester College, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


WALDHEL, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOU NG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures: Physical Training ; bracing climate and large grounds, Highest 
B ngli ish R ‘eferences. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music, 
sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with Englaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe 
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Roervat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For Land-Owners, Land- Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


H.R.H. The PRINCE. “ot WALES, KG. 


PR 
His Grace ~ DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.a. 
OMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, 4.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of pnts“ Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the “PRINCIPAL. 

EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


ee OF GLASGOW. 
LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW will shortly 
PROCEED to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTCRER on GERMAN. 
The Salary has been fixed at £300 per annum, and the Appointment, which is 
from year to year, is to date from October Ist next. 
Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application and testimonials 
with the undersigned, who will furnish any further information desired, on or 
before Saturday, June 3uth. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 





91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
oe OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev..A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tor, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.s.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c¢., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, HALL 
of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Terms £35 to £55 a year. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Unive rsity Hall, 163 Edge Lane, L iverpo ad. 








OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


HE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
' 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(Managed by a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College of Pre- 

ceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and 

* Private Schools’ Association), 
INTRODUCES TEACHERS to Heads of Schools and te Parents on moderate 
terms. 
Open to all properly qualified Teachers, English and foreign, Graduates, Trained 
-  Meachers, and Visiting Teachers of Music, Art, and other Special Subjects. 
Care is taken to enter only competent Teachers on the Register. 
Registrar, Miss AGNES G. COOPER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for TEN JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS. of the annual value 
of Fifteen Guineas, covering the amount of the school fees fo the Upper School, 
will be HELD at the SCHOOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C.,on JUNE 13th, 
14th, and 15th. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1900. 
In the present year six of these Scholarships will be open in the first instance to 
boys already in the School. Of the rest, one Scholarship will be open only to 
Sons of C lergymen. For further particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Merchant Tay lors’ School, E.C. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE For WOMEN, 
GHAM, SURREY 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
from £75 to £50 a year, and a few BURSARIES of £30, tenable for three years in 
the College, will be AWARDED on the results of an Examination to be held from 
JULY 3rd to 7th. Names must be entered before June 19th. 

The College prepares students for London Degrees and for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. The inclusive fee is £90 a year. 

_Forl Forms of Entry and further Particulars, “apply to the SECRETARY. 


XELSTED SCHOOL.—-EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS vill 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 

annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 

London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and_playing- 
lields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD on JULY 8rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
Class. -—Apply | to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OURNEMOUTH—E. WYNDHAM PENRU DDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON (GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY. SCHOOL for the 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Transition and 

Kindergarten for Girls and Boys under 8. Cricket and Drilling. SUMMER 
TERM BE GAN MAY 3rd. 


w(T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).--Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridve. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H, Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 






































—ry 
IGH SCHOOL OF DUNDEp 


The Directors are prepared to appoint a} a MASTER for t 
MODERN LANGUAGES, who must be specially qualified on npn MENT ot 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, Salary, £250 PRENCY 
NTENDENT of the GIRLS? SCHOOL, who m 
experience in School Work and the superintendence of ust have had 
oe TANT TEACHER (© " = ier ~e 
An ASSISTAN A R (Male or Female) for 
DEPARTMENT of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Salty een: pre TICAL 
ans brigenr gece MASTER for the BOYS’ SCHOOL. Candidates MUst by 
yraduates who are qualified to teach MATHEMATICS = 
PHONOGRAPHY.. Salary, £120. ©S, BOOK-KEEPING, auj 
Applications, with Copies ot Testimonials, must be lodge ) 
May 28th, with the Secretary, JOHN L. STEVENSON, ‘“ se jeg Moni, 
ee, 


. a “| a eee 
QCHOOL | for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have 4 
to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR ( - meen 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Cae, by 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge ee 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


‘The COUNCIL PROPOSE to APPOINT a LECTURER in HE 
a LECTURER in. ARABIC, who will enter on their duties on ee ad ln 
next.— Applications should be sent in not later than June Ist to the Ri t; “4 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. etre, 
S. CHAFFERS, Registrar, 


A T H Cc OO L LB 
Scholarships (Cli —— and Modern) open to boys under 16 and over 14 
rom £15 to £55 per annum. 
EXAMINATIONS T UES SDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26th and 27th 
For particulars apply the BURSAR, Bath College. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


The HEAD-MASTER of this School, having signified his intention of Tesignin, 
his appointment at the end of the present term, the GOVERNORS will be glad 1 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the OF FICE.—Particulars may be obtained troy 


the Clerk to the Governing Body, 
T. B. WHYTEHEAD, Minster Gates, York. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
be HELD on JULY 8rd, 4th, and 5th to fill up not less ng 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOL ARSHIPS, SIX’ NON- RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
aud ONE EXHIBITION. 
west particulars, ‘apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yari, 
vesuninster. 


TNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 


UNIVERSITY HALL FOR RESIDEN SIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Residence Fees, £30 to 450 for Winter Session, October to March ; half fees for 
Summer Session, April to June. The Classes and Degrees of the University are 
open to Women.—For information, apply to the SECRETARY of the University, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LY'THAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. ‘The thorough grounding of the Seatleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in ~ charge, 
Hundreds of references.—P. rincipal, J.S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D. FLR-A 



































i? EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBL IC 

SCHOOL giving preparation tor the Universities, Army, Navy, &e., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS w 
Oxford and Cambridge. —Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Heretord. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1000. TEN 

or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to Competition, value from £25 to £lw 
ayear. Also Scholarships tor Boys intended for the Ariny or Navy.—Particulans 
and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TWELY E SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£1u) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Ciassics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &¢., aud ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c.. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8- 13). Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
OGNOR, SUSSEX. — ARGYLL HOUSE HOME 
SCHOUL "tor the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea; 
luild yet bracing climate. Resident certified Inglish, French, and German 
governesses and excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, com 
bine vd with family life and comtort.— ~Address, Miss Ww ICKENDEN. 











URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 

buGINs on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for turther information 
to the ae ( RETARY, School House, Durhain. 


‘HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, ELGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 

FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on THURSDAY, 
June 14th, and the two following days.—Full particulars may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


{ITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
on the security of the General District Rate. 
For particulars, apply to the CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, 


Nottingham. 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk 
_ The Guildhall, Nottingnam, April 25th, 1900. 

ANTED, a LADY of CULTURE, experience, and 
business habits as LADY SUPERINTENDENT ot the RIPON and 
WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLL ) (102 Students), Commencing 
salary £90, With board, lodging, &c.—Application should be made before May suth 

to the PRI NC IPAL, The College, Ripon, for all details. 


= 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Cutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.+A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manage, 
k. J. BELVOR, M.A, § Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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pe 
NE .IN INDIA. 
HE FAMINE J yATION ARMY is ASSISTING many SUF- 
‘ FERERS in .the affected districts, and URGENTLY 
' NEEDS FUNDS to carry on the work. . 


HE: FAMINE “is without parallel in the history of the 

T ‘i country.” Any rich man visiting the affected districts 

yee would return with a broken heart, says Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy. An area containing no less than 


MIL S OF PEOPLE is affected, “of whom 
85 LION millions may be in great distress,” according to the 
latest official returns. 


S ATION ARMY has already established 28 
\ eee SALV Special Relief Works and Grain shops in ‘the ‘affected 
districts, where more than 


~ SUFFERERS WEEKLY are relieved by 
95 its Officers, who live among the people and personally dis- 
) tribute the grain to the starving, thus preventing traud 

and waste. 


7 ORPHAN CHILDREN have been received into 
600 the Army’s care, to be maintained and educated, involving 
: an expenditure of over £2,000 per annum. 


MMEDIATE EXTENSION of the Relief efforts is most 

I urgently neeessary, and heartrending appeals from our 

local workers reach us by every mail. Our funds are con- 

: siderably overdrawn, and we appeal for generous and 
immediate aid. 


WILL KEEP ONE HUNDRED PEOPLE ALIVE 

£5 for one week. ‘Contributions should be addressed to Mrs. 

BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London. Cheques and 

. P.O.’s should be madé payable to WILLIAM BOOTH, and 
crossed Bank of England, Law Courts Branch. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

THURSDAY NEXT, May 24th, at 3 o'clock, the Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A., 

LLD, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on.“CHAUCER.” Half-a-guinea the 


Course. : na ms 
. May 26th, at 3 o'clock, Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus.Doc., 
eeee eee estnsluster Abbey, and Gresham Professor of Music, FIRST of 
TAREE LECTURES on “THE karti 4 OF CHAMBER MUSIC, from 
Allegri's Symphonia (1580-1652) to Haydn’s First Quartet” (with Musical Illus- 
trations). Half-a-guinea. ’ ‘ : 
TUESDAY. May 29th, at 3 o'clock, R. WARWICK BOND, Esq., M.A., FIRST of 
TWO-LECTURES on (1) “RUSKIN, MAN AND PROPHET”; (2) “RUSKIN, 
THE SERVANT OF ART.” Half-a-guinea. 


Ke “EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
FIVE WAYS, BIRMINGHAM. 











A MASTER will be REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER NEXT to give instruction in 
GERMAN for twelve hours per week. Salary, £80 per annum. 





Applications, accompanied by three recent testimonials, to reach the HEAD- 
MASTER of the above School not later than June 2nd. 


MHE APPOINTMENT of PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, BARODA COLLEGE, INDIA, being now VACANT, 
candidates for the same (who must be first-class graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge) may apply to THOS. S. TAIT, Edenbank, York Road, Harrogate. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
fed, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘lviform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.—ALL KINDS of 
COPYING ‘and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. Authors’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
pad literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
alham, S.W. 


(j9-OPE RATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(jAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™M.” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


~~ NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, Illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. For 
_ Speakers and Singers. By GORDON HOLMES, M.D. “Ina truly scientific 
fpirit."—Athenaum. “T am quite in accord with these observatious.”—Sir M. 
MACKENZIE, &¢.——BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Illustrated, Is. 6d. THE HYGIENE 
OF THE THROAT AND EAR. A Popular Guide.—J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great 
Marlborough street, W. 























— 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 

Messrs. VAN O88 and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢, 


FORTIETH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
oN 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10th, 1900. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .......:.:s+sessese+++. Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ......... steseeeceteeseeeeesere Yen 12,000,000 
RESERVE FUND............sceceeresssesersrerseeee Yen 8,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. TOKIO. NAGASAKI. SHANGHAI. HONG KONG. 
TIENTSIN. NEWCHWANG. NEW YORK. 
SAN FRANCISCO. II. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE. ..-ccseceeesse+seeevesess LOROHAMA. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 3lst, 1899. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 411,025.25 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 8,882,937.88, of which 
gen 4,083,136.75 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest on Deposite, 
«c., leaving a balance of yen 4,799,501.415, i 

The Directors now propose that yen 500,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 8,000,000., and yen 50,000.™ be set aside for the contemplated 
New Building. From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 900,000.%, and, as this is the 
last year of the Bank's business term originally granted by the Charter, the Direc- 
tors further recommend a Bonus ot yen 25, per share, which will absorb 
yen 3,000,000,00, 

The Balance, yen 349,501.U, will be carried forward to.the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1900. 





December 31st, 1899. 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES, Y. 
Capital paid up Per oan woe “a ee eee 12,000,000. 
Reserve Fund... ae ; “se oe in coe ore eee 7,500,000. 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ea ee waa ove coo ase 123,623,260 
Reserve for New Building... : * ore eco 392,414.50 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ...  ... — «.. enn ae cee 78,691, 743.897 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due by the Bank .., soe = eee 79,101,292. 
Dividends Unclaimed : nae sae <a on eee ooo le 3,114,000 
Amount brought forward from last Account... ove one on 411,025,295 
Net Profit for past Half-year °° se ane ove ose 4,388,475,8 8 


Yen 177,411,688.9"¢ 
Cash Accounts— a 

In Hand ... 

At Bankers aaa ‘iat ue 
Investments in Public Securities a 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ‘ a 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ... 
Bullion and Foreign Money wis on 
Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. ... 


ASSETS. 
pe 3,296,806. 39° a 
10,334,833.87° 13,631,640.0% 
coe ase eee 26,020,090, 880 
34,126,461.°°° 
102,807,571.37* 
325,257,279 
500,663. **° 


Yen 177,411,688. *%*¢ 








SS TT 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
LIABILITIES. ¥. 

To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. ... jaa “a dia ~ 4,083,436, 7*$ 

To Reserve Fund .. pon oe end ane me ae poe 500.000.°°°. 

To Reserve for New Building... ae pon ses a won 50,000.°°° 
To Dividend— 

yen 7.°°° per Share for 120,000 Shares... saa ove eve 900,000.°°° 

To Banus yen 25.°°° per share for 120,000 Share ose ooo 3,000,000.°°” 

To Balauce carried forward to next Account ae aad wo 349,501."? 


Yen 8,882,937.*5* 
Pe 


ASSETS. Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1899 sn a i 411,025,995 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 31st 
December, 1899 = pee pe as oi “s 8,471,912.5¢8 


Yen 8,882,937.95* 
pli bh 





We have examined the above Acconnts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Rranches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on accountof Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 





SHINOBU TAJIMA, ? 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, § 4¥dtlors. 
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SANDS AND CO. 


A GREAT SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST EDITION ALIgZADY EXHAUSTED. 


THE WEST END. By Percy Wurrs, 


Author of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Amazingly up-to-date.... Unquestionably one of the best novels that this 
season has produced.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“It is impossible not to recognise with gratitude the manner in which the 
author has dealt with subjects which many novelists having imagined, would 
have made hopelessly vulgar and objectionable. Popular taste in art, popular 
journalism, and a score of other features of the time are duly held up to ridicule.” 

—MORNING Post. 








NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS.” 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 484pp. crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


* A magnificent specimen of the historical romance, and may rank as a classic. 
-... the tale bears one along from the opening page to the close in a powerful 
eurrent.”—SOOTSMAN,. 


THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN. By A. B. 


Louts, Author of “A Branch of Laurel.” Crown Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM A SQUATTER’S 


NOTE-BOOK. By THOMAS MAJor. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“ All whom Mr. Becke, Rolf Boldrewood, or others have taught to be interested 
im Australia’s past, may welcome this book.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By 


Joun GEpDpIr. Profusely Illustrated, crown Svo, gilt extra, 6s. 

“There are many who have described Fdinburgch....but there is none who has 
done the whole thing so completely, so thoroughly, and at the same tiie with 
so wuceh literary distinction....He loves Edinburgh, manifestly with a more 
thorough devotion than that which distinguished the late Robert L. Stevenson.” 

—MORNING Post. 














AUTHOR OF “IN A WALLED GARDEN.” 


THE FLOWING TIDE. A History of 


the Religious Revival in the Nineteenth Century. By B.R. BELLoc. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 





LONDON : 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








MILLAIS’S 


“BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Tlustra- 
tions. 
“ts special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.’— Daily News. 
1 vol. ito, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 








The Compana’s current Publications include the following :-- 

ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. A NewSeries 
of Reproductions of the best Known Masterpieces in this renowned Collection. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. The Chief 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 

PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. Copies of 
important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898, many not 
hitherto reproduced. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, G. F.WATTS, R.A., 
D.G. ROSSETTT. A large Collection of Autotypes of Works by these Masters, 
including numerous Lxainples recently exhibited at the New Gallery, London. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsimile Copies from 
the Series now on Exhibition in the Department of Prints and Drawings of 
the British Museum. 

Pre pectUscs of cach Issue post-free. A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

71 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee os £37,000,000, 





mms nage a ie i te a re et ree rn nee noe 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 569 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL DISRUPTION 


being an Examination of the Intellectual Position of the C 
By W. H. MALLocg, Author of “ Aristocracy and Rectory England, 
the Popular Welfare,” &c. » “Labour ang 
“Mr. Mallock writes with characteristic vigour and point: i 
page in the book. It bristles with paradox and on rere is nota aun 
which it is concerned is of momentous and urgent importance.” —Saturds ae with 
“It is possible that once again Mr. Mallock has written a book that eres 
the ears of all that hear of it tingle.”—Expository Times. Win take 








NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, lis, 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; or, Th, 


History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. If. The Deuteronomic ion i 
Century VII. BC. By ARCHIBALD DuFF, M.A, LL.D, Profeematina iM 
Testament Theology in the United College, Bradford. a ee 

A continuation of the Author’s “ History of Hebrew Religion.” 
present in order the religious thinking of each writer, to note the ee eee 
the sequence, and the constant rise of religious problems and efforts for solution” 


NOW READY, crown &vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. By Or 


PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor of Theology at the Universi 
] » UD, at ersity o| ! 
Edited by Dr. ORELLO CONE, Lombard University. ¥ of Berlin, 
“ Masterpieces of lucid, precise exposition. ‘They not only leay 
: ¢ se exposition. ) ‘ e no 
their author's meaning, but they place their subject in so clear (eometimes sect 
flerce) a light that its position is unmistakable, aud its progress probably 
assisted.’—LErpository Times. 7 mv 


NOW READY, crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTA. 


MENT. In Current and Popular English. By Rev. HENRY Hayyay DD. 
y, DD, 


Rector of Aldingham, Ulverston, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 
“It is the work of a sound Greek scholar, and of a vigorous English writer.” 
4 cia —Expository Times, 
“The book will be useful both to clergy and laity, and unlike the general rap 
of modernised renderings it does not offend one's literary sense.”"—Outlook, 


NOW READY, demy Svo, cloth, 10s. net. 


1815: WATERLOO. ‘Ihe Waterloo Campaign 


from a French Point of View. By HENRY Hovssayer, Member of the French 
Academy, Translated by E, A. MANN, and Edited by AGNES EvAy-Suirg 
Containing 3 Plans of the District and Scene of the Battle. 

Mr. H. W. WILson,in the Pall Mall Gazette, says —“ Those who have studiei 
M. YUenury Houssaye’s two earlier works describing the decline and fall of the 
Napoleonic Empire, have looked eagerly for the second volume of ‘1815, where 
the Waterloo Campaign is the writer's theme. For M. Houssaye combines in a 
remarkable degree the great qualities of the historian. To accuracy and im. 
partiality he adds picturesqueness and vigour of style. Never has he done 

ything better than the present work. Jt will hereafter displace even Mr. Ropes’ 

eful and well-reasoned study of the campaign which gave peace to Europe for 
a generation and finally destroyed Napoleon's power.” 











NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GIFTS OF ENEMIES: a Novel. By 


G. E. Murron, Author of “ A Bachelor Girl in London.” “ Fire and Tow,” ée. 
* Neil Hawtrey’s development from a cricketer to a brilliant journalist, froma 
gloomy, taclturn youth to a man of many parts and unusual comprehension o 
human nature, is well and carefully done.”— Atheneum. 
“The story itself—a story of modern life, of cricket, company promoting, ani 
journalism—is interesting. The characters are clearly drawn and stick in the 
memory. —Speaker, 


A, and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annuw. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for + i ae ROR NS. 
weekly exchange of buoks at the houses , NB. ine Two or f Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, ani 
per annun.. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR. WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY. SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique ts providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of sre Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 5 months 











The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 moatht 
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ur. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





New Fiction. 
UR. HEINEMA NN begs to announce that he will publish 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL'S New Novel, 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT, 
on Friday, May 25th, in I vol., price 6s. 

WR. HEINEMANN has arranged to issue, uniform with 
“On the Face of the Waters,” the following Novels by 
Mrs. Steel: “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” “ Red Rowans,” 
and * The Flower of Forgiveness.” 





NUDE SOULS. 
TJAMIN SWIFT. 6 


By BEN 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. Bensoy, Author of 
—*The characterisation is excellent, the humour pleasing, 


“Mammon and Co.” 6s. 
The Daily Te slegraph 
the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 6s. 


The St. Jaines's Gazette.—* A fine tale finely told.” 
JEM CARRUTHERS. By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SHADOW. By 


ANNIE FE. Hon pswortH, Author of * The Geds Arrive.” 6s. 
The World.—* The story is so human and sympathetic, so fulliof thy 
sion and love of nature, and shows such real humour, too, that {r 
arouse and maintain interest.” 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By Evetyn Dickinson. 6s 


Spectator.—* Miss Dickinson has an excellent style. She is tamiliar with 
litein the bushand In Sydney ; she has faithfully studied various types of Colonials. 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. By. Davip Dwicur WELLS, 


Author of “ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 3s, 6d. 


EXHIBITION PARIS, 1900. 


A Practical Guide, containing Information as to means 
of Locomotion, Hotels, Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, 
Shops, Museums, Buildings and Monuments, Daily 
Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris and of the 
Exhibition. 

A RAPID AND PRACTICAL METHOD 
OF SEEING EVERYTHING IN A LIMITED TIME 


comprehen- 
cannot fall to 





AND A? A MODERATE COSY. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Special Facilities for 
Obtaining Seats for Mme. Bernhardt’s Performances. aud other 
atures of interest. Price 2s. net, sewed; 2s. 6d. net. cloth. 


IYANNUNZIO'S NEW PLAY. 


THE DEAD CITY. 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, Author of » Gioconda,” 
by Signora DUDE. 

Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’s NEW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


THUR SYMONS, Author of “The Symbolist Movemeut in Literature.” 
1 vol., 6s. | 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS DE COURTOT, 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Princessede Lamballe. By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. 
translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol., 9s. 

‘rut.—* No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and terror and in its romance 
* stories told in Lhese letters by this Lady-in-waiting.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. 


; By J. P. FITZPATRICK. 
POPULAR EDITION, with Introduction anueey written by the Author, and a 
new May Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
Over 80,000 Copies of this be ook have now been sold. 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P. I. 


Wanver (Rugby; Oxford University : Middlesex County ©.C.) With oscx 
10 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
Mir. ANDREW LANG.—* A cheerful, kindly, sportsmanlike book.” 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, Hunting as a 


Scuiool for Soldiering. By Lieut.Colouel E. A. H. ALDERSON. Profusely 
lt tated, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 
Standard-—* So many books have been written about the horse and his 
jer t "that to render a new one acceptable the author must have something special 
Say. and must say it particularly well. Colonel Alderson fulfils both ‘these 
ii juirements. His book is one which not only the young soldier, but every one 
ho has to do with horses, may study with profit.” 


Low being performed 


1 vol., 5s. 6d. 


By ART 














SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 
NOW READY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

AN ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY, POLITICS, AND NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
FULLOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN 
TRAVEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 

By VIOLET R. - MARKHAM. 


NEW WORK BY MR. oN. C. MACNAMARA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 33 Lllustrations, crown &vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER 
OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.CS., 
Author of “Story of an Irish Sept,” “ History of Asiatic Cholera,” &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. Il.—The Maccabean and Roman Periods. 
By Professor J. S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


NEW YOLUME BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LITTLE LADY MARY; & HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Creatures of Circumstance,” “ My Wife's Politics,” &c. 


PUNCH.—* Brimful of life and character, and has a quite new plot....Unless 
my Baronite’s vivid tancy misleads him, one of the best known ladies in London 
society has, unconscious!y, sat for the model of the charming Lady Mary.” 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 
AT’ ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 

ne of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collectad 
{rou the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
exccution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case. All sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 
(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-iree on application. 
3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS S (those issued at net prices excepted). 


Loudon : 








THE 


ALFRED WILSON 


(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWS 
18 Gracecechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers -London and County Bauk, Head > 


£12 195. NORWAY CRUISE. 
£22 1s. CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN 


SAGENT, 








CAPITALS OF FEURQGPE, CHRISTIANTA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
On the s.¥. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
lull particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 


London, N.W. 


( ¥ SERAMMERGAU) PASSION PLAY, —1900.—Full 

illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High 
s, With itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
be t y Aone SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, > N.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship ‘Cuzco,’ 5,918 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
Leaviug London July 3rd. arriving back August 4th. 
Che following places ee ited :—BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN, 
NAES (for ROMSDAL VALLEY), MOLDE, TRONDHJEM, !ROMSO. HAMMER. 
) EST, NORTH CAPE, eae iEN, REYKJAV Ik (ICELAND), and THORS- 
HAVEN (FAROE ISLAN 
High: cies cuisine, string band, &. 
Managers F. GREEN a Head Offices, 
{ NDERSON. ™4 NDERSON, and CO.§ Fenchurch Avenue, 












London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





or to West-End Br: 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
anch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. ? palit 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, with 37 Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 
THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF GOD- 


ALMING IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY. By SAMUEL WELMAN, 


NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


STORYOLOGY : Essays in Folk-Lore, Sea-Lore, 
and Plant-Lore. By BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 

“Mr. Taylor's book is readable and gossipy, and will pass an agrecable hour for 
such as are interested in ‘old wives’ tales’ without caring to study them deeply 
or scientitically.”— Academy. 

“A brightly written, not too abstruse, series of essays, never frivolous, never 
dry, but always entertaining ; always suggestive and tull of matter interesting to 
the intellectually-minded or curious reader.”—North British Daily Muil. 

A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 

In crown &vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE'S 

. if , ‘ A o y , 9 ‘ 
HAMLET : a New Theory; or, What was the Poet’s 
Intention in the Play? By the Rev. HAROLD Forp, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“The Art of Extempore Speaking,” &c.. &e. Dedicated to Professor Edward 

Dowden, Author of * Shakespeare: his Mind and Art.” 

“T think you make as good a ease as is possible against the theory of Hamlet's 
irresolution.”—Professor DOWDEN. 

“It isa thoughtful and interesting paper, which will appeal with special force 
to those who study the poet’s intention in the delineation of the spiritual nature 
of the Prince.”—Scotsman, 


Tn crown Svo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


PAPERS FOR THE PARSONAGE.’ A Book 
for the Clergy and the Laity. By Two CLERGYMEN. 


NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE WEDGE OF WAR. A Story of the Siege 


of Ladysmith, By FRANCES 5S. HALLOWES. 
VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown &vo, Illustrated, price 1s. net. 


THE LITTLE BUGLER, and other War Lyrics. 
By NORMAN BENNET. 
In crown &¥o, cloth, price 2s. net. 


SUNBEAMS THROUGH THE WAR- 
CLOUDS : being Short Poems on special Incidents in Seuth Africa. By Rev. 
F. J. HAMILTON, D.D. : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BOOKS TO 





READ. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


THE CARDINAL’S 
SNUFF-BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 











“A NEW ‘BOOK OF SNOBS.,’"—LITERATURE. 


THE TRIALS OF THE 
BANTOCKS. 


By G. S. STREET. 


Crown 45vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON RHODESIA. 


THE RHODESIANS. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By STRACEY CHAMBERS. 


Crown &vo, khaki, 3s. 6d, 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With a Bibliography by JOHN LANE, and a New Portrait. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ete 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢o, 





MR. PICKTHALL’S VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVEL, 


ALL FOOLS: the Story of some very Youny 
o 3 


Men and a Girl. 6s, “This racy and vigorous’ story....one of the 

refreshingly enjoyable we have read for a long time.” Glasgow Fi t 
“Its vigorous humour....In particular we are introduced to an ey oral. 
specimen of the inoffensive cad.”—Spectator. “Entertaining on acoountof fe 
audacity and good humour.” Speaker. “A merry novel of irene 
London. All through the novel is extremely happy, and deserves to be, "0 
popular.’—Seotsman. © There is a public for this book.” —Saturday Revian.” 


DEAD OPPRESSORS. By Thomas Pryxertoy, 


és. “The book is a good one, has a happy style, and he writes of his c! 

with a subdued humour which makes the book very entertain 
Atheneum. * Undeniably clever.”—Literature. “It is alwaysa pleasure tp 
meet Mr. Pinkerton in his excursions in the realm of fiction.—Lirerpool Post, 


THE GREAT NAPOLEON’S MOTHER. 3, 


C. Tscaupr. Coloured Portrait, 7s.6d. “It will, no doubt, be widely read.” 

Scotsman. “The author has written other biographies, * Marie Antoinette’ 
and ‘The Empress Eugenie,’ which we remember with pleasure, but non 
more convincing or interesting than this."-—Jaterary World, “ Undonbtaiie 
interesting.”—-Broad Arrow. “A readable and interesting book. Her li‘g 
was worth writing.”—Atheneum, 7 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PIONEERS oF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Cobbett, Place, Fry, Owen, Shaftesbury 
Cobden, Mill, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, «¢.) By RAMSDEN 
BALMFORTH. 240 pp. 2s. 6d. “Gives at a glance the course of the great 
progressive movement of the century. We heartily commend the book to ali 
students of social reform.”—-New Age. ss 


66 ” { 

JANE THE QUENE. Some Account of 

the Life and Literary Remains of Lady Jane Dudley, commonly called Lady 

Jane Grey. By PHILIP SIDNEY, Author of “ Memoirs of the Sidney Family” 

With 3 l’lates, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. (This day, 
NEW BOOK BY EDWARD CARPENTER. : 


THE STORY OF EROS AND PSYCHE 


(from APULEIUS), with the FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD in Hexameters, 
Frontispiece, imperial 16mo, art linen, 2s. 6d, (This day. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. Essays by the 


late Sir J. SEELEY, Dr. ADLER, WM. SALTER, Prof. H. Smpewtek, Dr, B, 
BOSANQUET, LESLIE STEPHEN, Dr. Corr, and Prof. MUIRHEAD. is, 


AN ETHICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. By 


WALTER L. SHELDON. 3s. “Thoroughly interesting. It should be read br 
all Sunday-school teachers."—Pal) Mall, “ A suggestive little book, full of 
the new spirit.”.—Academy. * 


DREAMS OF A SPIRIT-SEER. Illustrated 


by Metaphysics. By IMMANUEL KANT. Translated, with Introduttion, by 
FRANK SEWALL. 2s. 6d. “A very readable translation of Kant’s satire og 
the spiritual philosophy of Swedenborg.”’--JAterature. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 





BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
“One of the most stimulating 
writers of the day.’ TIMES, 


Sixth Edition, with 

Portrait of Author, 

demy &vo, pp. 46, 
@ cloth, price ss. 


“Since the death of Hayward, we know no English /i#tératevr 
who has, in the same degree as Mr. Tollemache. the happy knack 
of recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings of 4 
distinguished man, and piecing them together in a finished 
mosaic.’ —Daily Chronicle. 

“ He { Mr. Tollemache | writes in such a charming style that he 
seems almost to converse with his readers.” —Literary World, 


London: WILLIAM. RICE, 3. Broadway, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now ready at all Libraries, THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown Svo, 6s. 


LOTUS OR LAUREL? 


By HELEN WALLACE (Gordon Roy). 


A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. 


By C. T. PODMORE. 


A PLAIN WOMAN'S PART. 


Just ready.-The Ninth English Edition, completing 37,000 copies, of 


RED POTTAGE. By Many Cuotmonbe ey, 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8V0, 6s. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand 
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—_— 
JONE NUMBER. 


THE JUNE NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
Is NOW READY. 





Price ONE SHILLING. 





rune Number contains many important 
ICLES, several charming SHORT STORIES, 
antic ‘emost writers, and is full of EXQUIS ITE 
WICSTRATIONS. Among the chief contents are :— 
PRESSIONIST. 

CLAUDE MONET, IM W. DEWHURST. 


Illustrated by many a after pictures. 
ND a 

TH WAR OFFICE AND THE WN RCELIGHT.” 

nonymous ar ped by a Staff Officer. 


The 


An important a 


, L 
SHIPBUILDING ON THE CLYDE ck DOLMAN. 


Illustrated by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. 
“CONCERNING ATKINS. a W. E. HENLEY. 


JAN FISHERIES. Ss. HARWOOD. 
an Illustrated by special wae, 


other Articles, Stories. and Poems, by A. T. 
OcILLER COUCH, G. W. FORREST, Mrs. F. A. 
ritL, H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, ERNEST 
RHYs. W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Miss BETH 
ELLIS, &¢., &¢. 
The Fr ontispiece is a reproduc tion in colour of a 
ue , y Mr. A. S. Hartrick, entitled “The 








PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 
bOUTHAMPTON BLDGs.. Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repay able on demand. 
"TWO PER CENT. ‘on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACKE, with particulars, 





post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
s prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—-Bankers, 
Leg aaa BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
ast, 5. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





WU sangdasawncdonbacosaes cus £19010 0 
MMMM. vse vagsionanwrecend as h 5 O 
sg ee oe 212 6 
NAPPOW COMM seccsevsccccce 310 0 
WM-CONING vos oxecceusascons 115 0 

ee COUR - 6ccccicneccaccs 017 6 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page .... £1414 0 
Inside Page 1212 0 





Five lines(59 words) and under in broad column‘ half- 
Width), os.; and 1s. per line for-every additional line 
containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow co lumn, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the W eek,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


wrens 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 














JUNE NUMBER. 


The Question of the Day. 


NO ROOM TO LIVE, 


By GEORGE HAW. 
Wie AN INTRODUCTION BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS FROM THE PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED 
WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT REV. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Selected and Arranged by J. H. BURN, B.D. 


Crown §Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





Truth. 


“Wholly delightful.”- 


describes.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story a5 a 
is an uncommonly strong romance. 


“Mr. Maitland’s story will find many appreciative readers. 
is equally to be commended both as an exciting tale of adventure and as a faithful picture of the times he 


‘frail cockleboat of a romance.’ 


It is admirable.”"—Scotsman, 


A THRILLING ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS | 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece from a Design by A. G. Walker. 
cloth boards, 6s. 


LISTED. 


Crown Svo, 


It is written with care and discrimination, and 


It is nothing of the kind. It 





more than average learning.” Saturday Review. 


AD REM: 


THOUGHTS FOR CRITICAL TIMES IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“In this volume the position of our Church is put before us with clearness and power, and supported by 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





EMPLOYERS: TABI. 


by the 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


LTY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 





~~ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


£1,500,000 
750,000 
3,900,000 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Pro} wietors.... 





Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
Colonies. 

for collection. 

which may be ascert — on application. 


’. E, CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, EC. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





(a than * 





'EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


UNION BANK of 


LETTERS ef CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 777 33", 


Fure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence insubmitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid toany Railway Station, inc udtg Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
cold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 


176 99 


pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16,- and 2u,-a 
dozen and upwards. 
We regret the increased duty compe’s advance of 


6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


DHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 17s2. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Libera! and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS, 187% 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


Price Six Shillings. 





LONDON TO LADYSMITH 


VIA PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


*,* The FIRST IMPRESSION of the book consisted of 10,000 copies. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION is in the press. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN THE SOUTH. 

DAILY NEWS—* My. Churchill's style is as lively as his 
expericnees.”’ 

MORNING POST.—*In several respects the most attractive 
of all the books which have been filled with correspondents’ letters.” 

TIMES.— ‘An account...... given with modest and frank sim- 
plicity.” 

WORLD—* A stirring record of individual prowess and ad- 
venture.” 

PALL MALL GAZET1TE—* \t is as brilliant work as was 
expected of Mr. Churchill; he could ask no better compliment.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* tu all the correspondence from South 
Africa there is nothing better than his story of the wrecking of 
the armoured train.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

DERBY MERCURY.—* Those who take up this book will not 
findan uninteresting page from start to finish.” 

BRISTOL TIMES.—* It is this faculty of insight. this touch of 
genius, as we call it, which gives an idea of restrained power in the 
volume under notice.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.— His evasion of his Boer gaolers was a 
ramantic experience, marked by extreme hardships, but giving the 
author material for a story which other war correspondents mus? 
have envied him.” 





CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of 


Oriel, and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of “ National Life and 
Character.” Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. Edited by W. 
STEBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Portrait, vo, 
14s, [On Tuesday next, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1899. Svo, 188. 
[On Tuesday nert. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1898 can still be had, 
price 18s. each, 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. 


Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, Translator of “ Legends 
of Iceland” ; and WILLIAM Morris, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise.” New 
Impression. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By 


the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, 
Dorchester, Author of “Holy Baptism,” in the Oxrorp LIBRARY or 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








NOTICE.—-The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 13. 6d. each. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


se Half- - 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ....... SéGieeneen seer esanvespes ELD Giese O¥!d ZB icccO 7 3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
GINA, EC. cccccccccccccescosaccnesescece 


110 6....015 3....0 7 & 


MESSRS. WA BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ Ly, 


“MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS” 
ON MAY Isr WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. 


THE RECORD OF A ROUNDABOUT Tour, 
By MARY STUART BOYD. 
With 170 Sketches by A. S. BOYD. Large demy Sro, 185, 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, writing in the Morning Post. 
mn JAM ARCHER, writing =. y st, under the 
“Travels in Sunshine,” says :—*To read her book is to conceive beta me 
desire to be off and away on ‘the long trail’ at all hazards and at ail aay 
-...Mr. Boyd's illustrations add greatly to the interest and charm of the na y 
There is movement, atmosphere, and sunshine in them.” Ma es 
“The writer and artist record their impressions without any straining ator 
effects, but yet ina manner which makes one long to follow in their tootate “on 
Mr. Boyd's clever and telling little sketches, with which the narrative is re 
strewn, add vastly to its picturesqueness and interest.”—Duily Graphic, ay 
“A beautiful and fascinating book....Pen and pencil sketches alike haye race 
nerve, and humour, and are alive with human interest and observation,” grace, 
a ; ; Scotsman 
_© This charming volume...,One of the most delightful travel-books of mo 
times. ’—Glasgow Herald. a 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES, 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF 


SAILOR! FirtTy YEARS IN THE KOYAL Navy. By Vice-Adm 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of “Sport, Travel, and Adver 
Newfoundland and the West Indies.” With numerous Illustrations froy 
sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. i 

“sir William Kennedy, in addition to his other qualifications, is an admirabjs 
story-teller, and repeats his yarns with a fine healthy unconsciousness which is 
charming. From beginning to end the book is delightful....One continued sue. 
cession of anecdotes, adventures, experiences, hare-brained frolics, or more serious 
bits of work, which, better than any book we remember, portrays the right side 
of a naval officer's life."—Atiencum. 

“TItis along time since we read a book which gives such an insight into the 
combined monotony, romance, and flerce excitement that make uj» the sailors 
life. It would be impossible to convey by quotation any idea of the wealth of 
anecdote which makes these pages so much more interesting than fiction.,.,Fy 
of wonder and amusement, and should be read by everybody.”—World. 

“His narrative is rich with long experience of active service, ful! of shrewd 
observation of men and manners in mauy lands, and it sparkles with frank enjor- 
ment of what has fallen to his share....This is the kind of book that puts every 
wholesome reader in the best of humour.”—Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, in the 
Daily Mail, 








‘al Sir 












FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 


By Morra O'NEILL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“They are genuine songs....The true lyrical note rings clear through these 
poems, and humour, fancy, sense of natural beauty, and the lighter shades of 
melancholy abound.” —St. James's Gazette. 

~ Surely here is the kind of singing that is born) not made—the kind of singing 
that abides with one.”—Outlook, 

“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.”—Pall Mall Gaxtie 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA AND DALMATIA. By ROBERT Munro, MA, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., Author of * Prehistoric Scotland,” “ Prehistoric Problems” 
* Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &c. Second Edition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged, profusely Illustrated, demy Sve, 12s. 6d. net. 





BERNARD CAPES'S NEW BOOK. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR. A Book of 


Romances, Fantasies, Whimsies, and Levities. By BERNARD CaPss, Author 
of “Our Lady of Darkness,” “Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,” &. 
Crown 8Vv0, 6s. ; 
“Very clever efforts of fancy, while the elaborate workmanship in detail is 
almost equally astonishing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Displays a wonderful power of imagination, powerful even to weirdness... 
Distinctly a remarkable book.” — Sheffield Telegraph. 
“Mr. Bernard Capes is a very clever, ingenious, and imaginatire writer, and 
even his trifles have a characteristic charm.”’—Scotsman. 


“ PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE” 
Edited by Professor SATINTSBURY. 
A COMPLETE AND CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE SUBJECT, 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


By G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in English in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HALF-CROWN EDITION. NOW READY. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret ‘Todd, M.D.), Author of “ Windykaugh, 
* Fellow Travellers,” &c. Fifteenth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8v0, 2s, 64. 
“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.”-—Spectator. 
“It stands forth by itself as one of the freshest anu brighest nove 
time.” —Academy. 


1s of the 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen. 
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"GoD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


yossrs. Cassell & Company have the honour 
| to announce the publication in 


WEEKLY PARTS, price SIXPENCE NET 
of 
THE LIFE AND TIMES 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


A WORK OF UNIQUE PERSONAL 
AND POLITICAL INTEREST, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


oS 





This important publication is divided into 
two sections. The first of these is a new and 
original account of 


THE PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
LIFE OF THE QUEEN, 


specially written for this work by the late 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, which is Now PUBLISHED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

The distinguished authoress had the honour 
and advantage of personal knowledge of her 
subject, and no such sketch of Her Majesty’s 
career as daughter, wife, mother, friend, and 
Queen has ever before been given to the 
world. As a study of the greatest woman of 
the century, from the pen of one of the ablest 
and most graceful writers of our time, it 


HAS NEVER BEEN RIVALLED, 


and is of unsurpassed interest. 


The second portion consists of the authorita- 
tive account of the events of the 


LONGEST REIGN IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 
from the pen of Mr. Rosert Witsoy, which 


has been most carefully revised and brought 
down to the present day. 


The whole work will be complete in 29 
Parts, each of which will have as a Frontis- 
plece 

AN EXQUISITE REMBRANDT 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Orders for Part I. of ‘The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria” should now be registered 
at the Booksellers’. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED: 
THE STORY OF LADYSMITH, 


Being Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. PEARSE, the Daily News Special 
Correspondent. With Maps and Illustrations from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs made by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ As a minute record of the incidents of the siege we could wish 
for nothing better than these letters....There is a sobriety about Mr. Pearse’s 
writing which will commend the book to students of the war, and will give it an 
advantage over productions that merely aim at satisfying the popular craving for 
sensationalism.” 





AGNES AND 
EGERTON CASTLE, 
AUTHORS OF “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO” (47th Thousand) 

Crown Svro, 


THE BATH COMEDY. Oates: 


OUTLOOK.—“* Stab me, sir, if I have known a better laugh these ten years !’ 
cries Stafford in ‘The Bath Comedy,’ and ’tis a saying that may serve as praise for 
the book itself.” 


PAUSANIAS, AND 
OTHER GREEK SKETCHES, 


By J. G. FRAZER, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, D.C.L. Oxford, LL.D. Glasgow, 
Litt.D. Durham. Globe 8vo, 5s. [Eversley Serics. 


NEW NOVEL BY 





*,* The volume includes, by permission of Messrs. A. and C. Black, Mr. Frazer's 
article on “ Pericles,” contributed to the last edition of the “ Encyclopadia 
Britannica.” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ A charming book....Mr. Dearmer is as arrestive 
in his way, as Mr. Pennell. He has the true topographic eye. He handles legend 
and history in entertaining fashion....Excellently does he second Mr. Pennell’s 
beautiful drawings, and makes hackneyed plac:s on the ‘Highways’ and in 
Mont-Saint-Michel, Rouen, Coutances, and Caen, to shine forth with fresh signifi- 
cance, and ‘ new-spangled ore.’” 





1900 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL 
OF THE STATES OF THE WORLD FOR THE YEAR 1300. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Socieiy. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 
HOLINESS. 


By E. HW. ASKWITH, MA., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 


ROMANS. A New Translation, with a Brief Analysis. By W. G. RUTHER: 
FORD, Head-Master of Westminster. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 





OF 








FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, Preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1864, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
JOUN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THOMAS DEHANY BERNARD, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot and Canon of Wells. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


The Selection and Training of Colonial Officials in England, Holland, and 
France. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. With an Account of the East India 
College ut Haileybury (1806-1857) by H. MoRSE STEPHENS. Crown 8v0, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
: granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Parts,” 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1843; 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore's * Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1351; “ New Arabian Nights” (2vols.), 1882; * Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847; “ Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1813; 2,000 other books wanted ; list 
post-free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.--Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
tor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 


“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 








Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, ‘“ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE. 





by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, ls, 3d., 28. 3d. 
4s. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield, ; 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 























ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL.—SECOND EDITION. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
an Idyll of the Great River. 


* The Shadow of the Sword.” 





ANDROMEDA : 


- ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of * 










Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CON OF THE HOUSE. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, 


ANNIE THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL.--( 


COMRADES TRUE. 


By ANNIE THOMAS, / 








“In a Cathedral City.” 
















‘rown Syo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 












Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. 


ALGERNON GISSING. 


SOUR GRAPES : 
THE ORANGE GIRL. 


With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 


TERENCE. 






By J. F. Cornisu. 





By Sir WaLtTer Besant. 







With 6 ‘Illust tr ation s by Sidne y ‘? aget. 












Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


A GENTLEMAN IN KHAKI: 


By JOHN OAKLEY, Author of * 





South African War. A Fight fora Name.” 











Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


«a Romance of the Hinterland. 
“In the Niger Country.” 





AINSLIE’S JU-JU: 


By HAROLD BINDLOSs, / 














DORA MYRL, THE eon DETECTIVE. 


By M. McD. BoDKIn, Q.C., £ 








In uniform style.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS, 
Vol. X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, &. 


The preceding volumes of this Library Series are ag follows :~ 
Vol. I-—CoMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS, Wit St y 
Portrait. D Steet pate 
» IL—THE Luck oF ROARING CaMP—BOUEMIAN PapEers— 
LEGENDS. AMERICAy 
III.—TALES OF THE AR oe TS—EASTERN SKETCHES, 
» IV.—GABRIEL Conroy. | Vol. V.—STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS 
, 
» VL—TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. BLS, de. 
, VII.—TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE.—II. hi fgleeaaa Jo i 
° VITL—TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS a Pettle, Ra 
» LX.—BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL, 





M. ZOLA’S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64, 
FRUITFULNESS (‘Fecondite”). By Ey; 


ZOLA, Author of The Downfall,” &ce. Translated and Edite: 
Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, ‘ ed, with an 





Also by EMILE ZOLA.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
THE at ha OF THE |! Be DEAN. SHOP. THE DOWNFALL. 


ie 7: ONS AND THIN. DOCTO 
MO ET’S MONEY. THE DREAM. | LOURD ——— 
TRANSGRESSION, HIS EXCELLENCY. ROME. | PARIS. 











ee, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 


A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarau Tyrer, Autho: 
f * Mrs, Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sis, 


Author of * few the Poor Live.” 


Also by GEORGE R. SIMS.—Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. @d. each. 


WITHOUT THE LIMELIGHT : Theatrical Li’ 


aS It Is. 


MARY JANE MARRIED. A New Ebpitioy, 












‘THREE- AND- SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A PLASTER SAINT. By AnniEEDWARDES. | SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. fy 





MADAME IZAN: : 


Ss. CAMPBELL PRAED. 





A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By Mrs. | 
MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. SGERFOR 


JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saran 


A RICH MAN'S DAUGHTER. Py Mrs.) P''*% 


By GEORGES OHNET. 





LOVE'S DEPTHS. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. By W.H. MALLOcK. 





WILLIAM WESTALL’S 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 5By 


SARAH TYTLER. 









NOVELS. —NEI W EDITIONS. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE -. ee 
RALPH aig S TRUST. 


~~ tle CITY. 


RED RYVINGTON. 








A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. 
COMMODORE JUNK. 
CURSED BY A FORTUNE. 
THE CASE OF AILSA GRAY. 


THE MASTER OF THE CERE- | 


MONIES 
THE STORY OF ANTONY GRACE, | 
THE NEW MISTRESS. 
THE WHITE VIRGIN. 


HER TWO MILLIONS. , BIRCH DENE. 
A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. TWO PINCHES OF SNUFF. 
FOR HONOUR AND LIFE. ROY OF ROY'S COURT. 





—— ———$ $$$ a re 


GEO. MANVILLE FENN’S NOVELS. _NE W 10} br I" TONS. Crown 8vo, doth. 3s. 6d. each, 
wirmEes 7 THE DEED. nae ey ol ns ye. 

HE TIGE LY. JEOP 
A WOMAN. WOR. TH WINNING. THE MAN Witt - SHADOW. 
BLACK BLOOD. DOUBLE CUNN 
KING OF THE CASTLE. ONE MAID'S MISCHIEF. 






ALAN ST. “AUBYN’S NOVELS.—NE W E DIT IONS. Crown 8yo, cloth. 3s. wr par 


A FELLOW oe Se | FORTUNE'S GATE. 


| TO HIS OWN go rtid | SA gts BOWER. 


| THE MASTER OF ST. gol ag | A PROCTOR’S V OOING OF MAY 
RLD. THE TRE MLETT. DIAMONDS. | BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. 
A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL, | IN THE FACE OF THE W 












MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. xP W E Dr rr IONS. Crown 8yo, cloth, Ss. 6d. each. 


VALERIE’S FATE 


A LIFE INTEREST. i BY WOMAN'S WT. 





| THE COST OF HER PRIDE. | A GOLDEN AUTUMN. 
| THE STEP-MOTHER. 








MEADE’S NOVELS.—NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A SOLDIFR OF FORTUNE 


RIP. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. | ON THE “BRINK OF A CHASM. 





DR. RUMSEY'S PATIENT. | A SON OF ISHMAEL. 
THE WAY OF A WOMAN. | THE SIREN. 











OUR GREATEST Sema SOLDIERS. 


With near!y 200 Tllustrations, ‘Is. 
* Academy Notes” 


eee NOTES, 1900. 


(which was orig ginated by HENRY BL ACKBURN) always contains a number of | 
ght Pictures which will not be found in any other publica- 


Also, uniform, with nearly 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE : PARIS SALON. 









Crown §Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GREATER CANADA: ibe Past, Present, ant 


Future of the Can adian North- West. By FE. B. OsBory. With a Map. 


ROBERT BARK'S NEW BOOK.- rene Sv0, cloth, gilt top, 68. 


‘THE UNCHANGING EAST. By, Rosert Bari, 


Author of "A Wo yuan intervenes,’ &c. With a Frontispiece. 





Small 5 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. By W. © 


Morrow. With 196 [lustratious by Edouard Cucuel. 






oat WINDUS, iil St. Ma rtin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Printed by Love & b WYMAN ( imited) at Nos. 74-76 Great. Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JOHN BAKER for the“ socoraten” anual 
Street, iv the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Qounty of Middlesex, Saturday, May 19th, 1900. 
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